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Furrier 
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Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed 
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Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 
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Fur Garments Made to order 
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THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOS! 
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on your Christmas list 


OU can give to yourselfat Christmas time, 
and yet be as unselfish at as charitable 
as you like to be. Buy Christmas Seals. 
Everywhere there are men and women 
whose only hope for life and health is in the 
Tuberculosis Associations. Christmas Seals 
furnish the funds to bring these men and 
women sufferers from tuberculosis, back to 
health. When you buy Christmas Seals, it is 
you who are giving them the greatest gift that 
lies within the reach of man—the gift of life. 
Every life you save from tuberculosis means 
additional protection for you and your family. 
Funds from the sale of Christmas Seals have 
eliminated half the deaths from tuberculosis. 
Help stamp out the dread disease. Buy 
Christmas Seals. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 
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Masonic Jewelry for all Grades 
O. E. S. and White Shrine Pins 
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WHERE MASONS FIND THE MOST CON- 
VENIENT PLACES TO STOP AT 


Special accommodations for banquets and social 
) gatherings. Cuisine of exceptional excellence 


Hotel Touraine 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STREETS 
Opposite Masonic Temple 


Parker House 


SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Young’s Hotel 


COURT STREET and COURT SQ. 


BOSTON 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 


Should You Own a Disability Policy or Just 
Rent One? Which? 


An Accident and Health Policy that cannot be cancelled by the 
Company should be among your most valuable papers. 
A policy having a clause in it permitting the Company to cancel 
same at any time, may cut off your protection when you need 
it the most. 
The MONARCH ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY, of 
Springfield, Mass., issues policies that are NON-CANCELLABLE 
by the Company, thus guaranteeing absolute protection for you 
in time of possible stress at an extremely moderate cost. These 
policies insure your income ;—protect your earning power ;—and 
safeguard your peace of mind. They are free from technicalities; 
clear; complete and understandable. Protection guaranteed to 
age 70. 
Any A. F. and A. Mason in good health and under 
age 60 is eligible. 
For particulars write to 


Monarch Accident Insurance Company 


CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Hditor extends to you 
and all Regular Masons 


fuheresoeGer dispersed 


Best Wishes 


for a 


Merry Christmas 
and a 


Nef Year of Joy and Happiness 


May the ties of ouv glorious fraternity bind us all closer 


in the bonds of bratherhood--for the good of all mankind. 


Alfred A. Moorhouse 


Craftsman Comment 


THE Contained within the 
MASONIC membership of the Ma- 
POLITICIAN | sonic fraternity are many 

men who stand high in the 
political councils of the country. Indeed, it 
is a well known fact that a number of our 
Presidents have been Masons. 

That this is to their everlasting credit and 
has redounded to the credit of the country 
as a whole as well is a source of gratification 
not to be denied. The fraternity is proud 
of them, as they were proud of their mem- 
bership in the fraternity. 

It is inevitable that within the ranks of 
an organization containing as it does over 
three million members there should be out- 
standingly able men who are rightly chosen 
as leaders in political life. We 
quarrel with such a situation, 

But what of the masonic-political climber 
—the man who “gets all the degrees he can” 
for the sole purpose of influencing votes for 
his_candidacy—the man who rarely sees the 
inside of a lodgeroom and then only when 
some big meeting is being held and where he 
can be sure the spotlight will be turned on 


him and his fame as a wise and distinguished 
office holder broadcasted, 
He 


lodge 


have no 


can not deliver political speeches at 
mectings, of course. Oh, no! He is too 
clever for that sort of thing. But the quiet- 
ly persistent remarks so often heard “Don’t 
you know who that is?” “That's so and so,” 
ete. are well calculated by the political vote 
seeker, and doubtless bring him results. 

The successful man who comes in contact 
with his fellows must of necessity meet many 
Masons. He knows of the tremendous po- 
tential power of the institution. The Mason 
who would attempt to capitalize this knowl- 
edge to his political advantage is unworthy 
the name, He should be plainly shown that 
he is injuring not only himself but following 
a course which has a tendeney to put the 
whole fraternity in bad repute. 

We have known 
have 


vases, even, where men 
sought high political preferment largely 
by reason of their exalted position as Grand 
Master, That a well merited rebuke was 
administered by the defeat of one candidate 
at Teast is also well known. 

Tt has been pointed out repeatedly, by 
Grand Masters and other sound Masonic 
leaders, that Freemasonry has no part in the 
political affairs of any country, The Craft 
can only suffer from any digression from 
this fundamental principle. 
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THE It is generally conceded that 
YOUNG this is the era of youth. Big 
MAN things are being done in a big 

way by young men, in some 
cases barely out of their teens. Numerous in- 
stances can be cited to prove this fact— 
notably a recent one where the architect, 
whose designs were chosen from among the 
world’s best talent as the designer of what 
is perhaps the most beautiful building of 
the present century—the Liverpool Cathed- 
ral—was not yet twenty-one. 

The old saying “old men for counsel; 
young men for war” might well be altered 
to read “old men to counsel young execu- 
tives.” 


Without disparaging the great work ac- 
complished in the past by many men still 
living whose best work was done after mid- 
dle age—men who carry badges and titles 
of merit for noteworthy service, it is yet true 
that in the inevitable course of Nature, 
mental and physical faculties often begin to 
fail after all too few years. 

Likew it is only natural as years pass 
to live in retrospect, and to think too often 
of the future as the ultimate end of all 
things. Habits early formed are hard to 
break, so that often as years advance a stub- 
born attitude of mind develops which, did 
the possessor know it, hinders rather than 
helps in the accomplishment of good work. 

So the wise man is he who keeps himself 
informed with open mind of the day's events; 
who does not insist that because a thing was 
so “in his day” it is necessarily so every day. 

Governments recognize the merit of youth 
and some of the most important offices in 
civil and military life, for instance, are oc- 
cupied by comparatively young men. 

As barnacles impede the progress of a ship 
so must any organization keep ever watch- 
ful against the accumulation of human barn- 
acles upon the body of its organization. 

Tet the young man have his chance, but 
with the wisdom of years to guide with 
friendly counsel always beside him. 


Have you noticed the fraternizing of or- 
ganizations of differing views such as the 
Clover Club dinner at Boston where both 
Grand Master Ferrell and Grand Secretary 
Hamilton and other distinguished members 
of our fraternity were guests of a strong 
Roman Catholic Club at dinner. This is a 
goed sign of a growing tolerance and worthy 
of encouragement. 
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A Christmas Chought 


Lucy Larcom 


Oh, Christmas is coming again, you say, 
And you long for the things he is bringing; 


But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 


Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand, 
Some hoarding is far from saving; 


What you hold in your hand may slip from your hand; 


There is something better than having; 
We are richer for what we give; 
And only by giving we live. 


Your last year’s presents are scattered and gone; 


You have almost forgotten who gave them; 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 
As long as you choose to have them. 
Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor; 
No money can buy that treasure; 
Yours always, from robber and rust secure, 
Your own, without stint or measure: 
It is only love that we can give; 
It is only by loving we live. 


For who is it smiles through the Christmas morn— 


The Light of the wide creation? 

A dear little Child in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but He gave us all 
That can make our life worth living; 
And happy the Christmas day we call ; 
That is spent, for His Sake, in giving; 
He shows us the way to live, 

Like Him, let us love and give. 


Arthur D, 
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Prince, Grand Master of Masons in) Massachusetts, 
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1922 


Massachusetts Masonry in China 


By Bro. Arrucr D. Prince, Past Grand Master, Massachusetts 


(Copyright, 1924, by The Masonic Service Association of the United States. Reprinted by permission.) 


In 1864, a few American brethren living in 
Shanghai, China, felt the desire to establish 
American Freemasonry in Shanghai. This 
desire was probably stimulated by the fact 
that British Freemasonry had been success- 
fully working there for several years previ- 
ous. These brethren selected the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts as foster mother, 
probably because several of them hailed 
from the Bay State: a further influence 
might have been the long-established custom 
of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts to 
grant charters to lodges located outside the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth, where the 
territory was not occupied exclusively by 
some regular Grand Lodge or other ree- 
ognized Masonic authority having control of 
the Symbolic Degrees. These pioneer 
brethren were granted a dispensation to 
organize Ancient Landmark Lodge, and in 
due course a Charter was issued and the 
lodge duly constituted. 
From this modest beginning, Massachu- 
setts Masonry in China has grown as the 
American residents became more numerous. 
There are at present seven lodges under the 
Massachusetts Constitution in this part of 
China; viz: 
Ancient Landmark Lodge, Shanghai, con- 
stituted 1864. 

Shanghai Lodge, Shanghai, constituted 
1903. 

Sinim Lodge, Shanghai, constituted 1903. 

International Lodge, Peking, constituted 
1915. 

Talien Lodge, Dairen, constituted 1920. 

Hykes Memorial Lodge, Tientsin, consti- 
tuted 1922. 

Chin Lin Lodge, Nanking, constituted 
1922. 

American Freemasonry is also represented 
in China by a Royal Arch Chapter in 
Shanghai, under the General Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of the U. S. and Bodies of the 
A. ALS. RS. J. in Shanghai and Peking 
under the immediate authority of Tl. Bro. 
Charles S. Tobingier. 33°. 

Freemasonry in the Orient and Asia is an 
interesting and = surprising study. We find 
the Freemasonry of England. established in 
India as early as 1728, located in every spot 
where a few English brethren can come 


together in lodge meetings, sometimes at the 
expense of tedious and even dangerous, 
journeys. ‘The United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land has 127 Lodges in India, 14 in Burma, 
8 in Ceylon, 15 in the Eastern Archipelago, 
31 in Madras, 32 in the Punjab, 5 in Japan, 
9 in South China and 11 in North China. 

Scotland is also represented by many 
lodges in the Orient and Ireland with a 
few. Even in Japan, where secret societies 
are prohibited by the Imperial Government, 
we find English, Scotch and American Ma- 
sonry well established, working under the 
tacit. consent of the authorities and avoiding 
any publicity that would mar the present 
relations. For this reason, if for no other, 
Japanese nationals are not admitted to the 
lodges in Japan. 

Certain cireumstances are pointing to a 
ereater confidence in the fraternity by in- 
fluential Japanese, which may some day re- 
sult in the lifting of the Government prohi- 
bition, The list of Officers of the Grand 
Lodge of England contains the name of Vis- 
count Hayashi, as an Honorary Past Grand 
Warden, Viscount Hayashi was for many 
years the Japanese Ambassador at the 
Court of St, James. 

In the summer of 1922, the Grand Master 
of Masons in Massachusetts was privileged 
to make an official visit to the lodges in 
China under the Massachusetts Constitution, 
and what follows is a brief and sketchy ac- 
count of his impressions. As it was the first 
time any official representative had ever 
visited our lodges during their existence. and 
further, as it was the first official visit of 
any Grand Master of any Jurisdiction to 
Masonry in China, it must be left to the 
imagination to appreciate the cordial wel- 
come and unbounded hospitality which met 
our Masonic visitation, extended not only 
by our own members, but by the officers and 
members of our Sister Jurisdictions. 

After a brief fraternal visit with brethren 
in Yokohama and Kobe we sailed on to 
Shanghai. the busy commercial port of Cen- 
tral and Northern China, Passing over the 
many social events which were arranged for 
our pleasure and resisting the temptation 
to comment on the interesting sights and 
strange customs that at once intrigue the Oc- 
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cidental, we must hasten to an appreciation 
of Freemasonry as it appeared to us in a 
visit that was much too short. 

In Shanghai is found a most unique situa- 
tion in Freemasonry, not duplicated, to the 
writer’s knowledge. anywhere in the world 
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ing it in one ine 
ewer end is a small red with elaborate ¢ 


to Most Worshipful Bro, 
Master, INTERNATIONAL 
long by one foot ten i 
squat 


read in 


wide. 
At the top i 


ne 


address 


Here are discovered four English-speaking 
Grand Lodges working in the same territory, 
on terms of the utmost harmony and good 
fellowship. The Grand Lodges of England, 
Scotland and Massachusetts are represented 
by District Grand Lodges. and the Grand 
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Lodge of Ireland by a single lodge. French 
and German lodges were reported at work 
before the Great War, but the writer had 
no personal contact with them and is un- 
certain whether they are still active. 

The spirit of Masonry in Shanghai is sure- 
ly international and a fine expression of that 
principle of universality, of which so much 
is heard in our ritual and literature. To one 
who is privileged to sit in a District Grand 
Lodge in China, surrounded by the repre- 
sentatives of these four Grand Lodges, 
clothed in their variegated regalia, the Blue 
of England and the Green of Scotland con- 
trasting with the Purple of Massachusetts, 
flecked here and there by the Crimson of the 
English Stewards, there comes a thrill and 
knowledge that here at last in China, the 
universality of Masonry has a practical ex- 
emplification. 

The variety of ritual, ceremonies and 
customs make intervisits very interesting 
and attractive. We may visit one evening 
with our Mother in Masonry, the English 
Lodge, and there witness the dignified sim- 
plicity of the English work. ° 

The next night, we travel to Scotland, for 

a smell of the heather and to listen to the 
vigorous language of the Scottish ritual, and 
a day later we cross the Irish Channel to 
the Emerald Isle and hear the strictly sym- 
bolic work of the Irish Lodge. Then, a 
little homesick for our own land, we visit 
a Massachusetts lodge and are again im- 
pressed by the familiar American work. And 
all this, without moving from under the roof 
of the English Masonic Temple in Shanghai, 
where all these bodies have their home. 
s the Englishman who lives in the 
as English in his habits and cus- 
toms as if he were in London, so the English 
lodge is conducted in a similar manner to 
those at home. The English lodges are 
small in membership and drawn from a con- 
genial clement of society. 

The American, Scotch and Trish lodges 
also follow home customs very closely. Eng- 
lish Masonic influence and practice has had 
a deep and beneficent effect upon all Mason- 
ry in China, just as the English element 
dominates, to a great extent. all business 
and social life in Shanghai. This fraternal 
and fostering care of the older Masonry in 
China has greatly assisted in placing our 
lodges on a firm Masonic foundation, and is 
greatly appreciated by our brethren, who in 
return have participated in the benevolent 
work of our English friends and brethren 
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In 1915, when International Lodge at 
Peking was constituted, a broader platform 
was adopted than that which had hitherto 
prevailed, in the admission of candidates 
who did not adhere to the Christian faith. 
This question was fully discussed in a search- 
ing report in the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, which was unanimously adopted. 

The acceptance of this report compre- 
hended no departure from established and 
time-honored custom: it merely reaffirmed in 
clear language that all men who acknowl- 
edged a belief in a Divine over-ruling power 
and in the immortality of the soul, were 
privileged to make an application to any 
Massachusetts lodge with the assurance that 
the tests of their qualifications would be the 
same as those applied to any applicant of 
whatever creed or religion, The lodge, in 
s, remains the final arbiter of its 


all ca 
own membership. 

All of our lodges in China, established 
since 1915, have adopted this broad policy, 
as a result of which, the Massachusetts 


lodees in China bear upon their membership 
fe q i Pp ep 
rolls the names of many Chinese brethren 


who are the leaders of the new Republic. 
The Chinese delegation at the Peace Con- 
ference at Versailles included several of our 
members, and at the Washington Conference 
the Chinese delegation numbered many Ma- 
sons, the chief delegate being Dr. Wang 
Chung Hui, former Prime Minister and at 
present China’s representative at The Hague. 
The writer personally conferred the degree of 
Master Mason on Dr. Wang, a member of 
International Lodge at Peking. Another 
member of this lodge, who is internationally 
known, is Dr. C. T. Wang, one of the Ver- 
sailles Delegation and Commissioner for 
China in the Shantung settlement with Ja- 
pan. In the world capital we find in the 
Chinese Embassies members of our fraterni- 
ty occupying the most responsible diplomatic 
positions. At least four of the Premiers of 
the Chinese Republic are members of our 
fraternity. It would be possible to name 
many Chinese Freemasons of national and 
world renown, who are laboring faithfully 
to wake China out of her long sleep, that 
she may take her rightful place among the 
nations of the world. 

Tt must be understood that all of our 
lodges work in our own tongue and all ap- 
plicants of whatever nationality must be 


able to understand and speak English. It 


will be many. many years before the Chinese 
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generally will be competent to join our 
lodges. For a long time to come our adher- 
ents must be drawn from the educated 
classes, whose high quality of culture and 
refinement we little appreciate until we come 
into close contact with them. 


The writer ventures the statement that 
the finest expression of the universality of 
Freemasonry in the whole world is exhibited 
by International Lodge, at Peking, although 
it may be equalled in time by our other and 
younger lodges in China. Here are gathered 
about the Altar of Freemasonry, not only 


the representatives of almost every nation- 
ality but also the adherents of nearly every 
monotheistic religion. Available for the use 
of its candidates, on request, are the Sacred 
Books of the great religions of the world. 
Strange as it may seem, in all its experiences 


Bro. Hilton and Officers of International Lodge 


Bro. Prince, 


MLW. 


with initiates of 
this lodge has never had : 
Sacred Book other than the Christian Bible. 

An inspiration it is, to one who believes 


varying religious faiths, 
1 request for any 


in the goodness of the simple, yet great 
faith of Freemasonry, to sit in this lodge 
and mingle in fraternity with the followers 
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of nearly every flag and faith in the world. 
It gives a practical demonstration that the 
hope is well founded that one day Freema- 
sonry will unite men of every country, sect 
and opinion, in fact as well as in phrase, in 
the bonds of a great fraternal peace. 

Here in this lodge sat an English Mas- 
ter, a Chinese Senior Warden, a Scotch Jun- 
ior Warden, a Norwegian Treasurer, and an 
American Seeretary. The other officers 
showed the same yariety of race-stock and 
the membership was equally international in 
its make-up. ‘Truly, a lodge well named. 

In the writer’s presence a degree staff 
composed of Chinese (except the Master) 
conferred the first degree upon a Buddhist 
Chinese, who had chosen the Christian Bible 
for his obligation. The ritualistic perform- 
ance would put to shame many an American 
lodge. Here in this lodge have sat in Ma- 
sonic friendship the rival leaders of civil 
war, and many are the tales told of mysteri- 
ous influences at work, which have resulted 
in the release of American prisoners, who 
happened to be the unfortunate victims of 
civil strife. 

The attitude of the officialdom of China 
toward Vreemasonry is very friendly. The 
writer was given an audience by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Li Yuan Hung, with 
all the formalities attending diplomatic oc- 
casions; this function taking place in the 
palace built by the Iate Empress Dowager 
for the reception of foreign diplomats. 

It was rather overpowering for the simple 
citizen of a democratic Republic to enter 
the Forbidden City between lines of troops 
and be conducted to the President by a host 
of frock-coated Chinese Secretaries with in- 
troductions accomplished by the Prime Min- 
ister. However, we were soon made at ease 
by the passing of tea and cakes, and seated 
by the side of the President, a lively con- 
versation was carried on by the aid of inter- 
preters who were seated on footstools im- 
mediately in front. President Li is a sol- 
dier and was dressed in a Chinese General’s 
uniform. Although he is not a Mason, he 
showed a comprehension of our Masonic 
principles that was surprising. He ex- 
pressed his familiarity with our non-political 
policy and earnestly urged the extension of 
our work and influence among his people, 
to the end, as he expressed it, “that the 
great existing friendship between the Chi- 
nese and American, peoples might be strength- 
ened and made more enduring through Ma- 
sonic understanding.” 
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‘As a matter of fact, the Chinese is a Ma- 
son in mind and heart, because, whether he 
is Buddhist or Christian, he plans his life 
according to the moral ethics of Confucius 
and Mencius, the great Chinese sages. The 
writings of these philosophers breathe the 
spirit ‘of Masonry and contain certain ref- 
erences to the symbolic value of the square 
and compasses in the building of character 
and planning the moral life of men. 

The symbolic use of the square and com- 
passes by many of the secret fraternities of 
China has probably led to the idea, common- 
ly held by our brethren, that there are Ma- 
sonic lodges in China, among the native pop- 
ulation, It is true that secret societies have 
existed in China for centuries; one, certain- 
ly, has had an unbroken history for over 
two thousand years. It makes use of the 
square and compasses as an emblem and em- 
ploys signs and grips not unlike those fa- 
miliar to us, But a careful study by Masons, 
familiar with the native tongue and customs 
through a long residence in the country, has 
failed to discover any native Masonry as we 
understand the subject. Investigators of 
Chinese institutions claim that, almost with- 
out exception, the secret fraternities of 
China have a political or revolutionary foun- 
Their initiations are made a real 
amina and courage of the candi- 


dation. 
test of the s 


date. . —— 
In the light of recent discoveries in the 


East, it might be a fair question to ask, how- 
ever, where Confucius received his idea of 
using the tools of architecture as symbols 
to impress moral truths upon the mind. For 
Confucius did not claim to be an originator 
he brought into permanent form the wisdom 
of those more ancient than himself, and he 
wrote his classics six hundred years before 
the Christian cra. We are told by investi- 
eators, that many of the ancient monuments 
of the East depict men in positions very 
familiar to Masons. We also find the work- 
ing tools of a Master Mason carved on 
many an ancient document in stone. So, 
while we cannot say that Masonry has ex- 
isted in anything like its present form for 
much more than two centuries, yet he would 
be rash who would deny that in all the ages 
of ci ation men have grouped themselves 
into secret societies, using signs and sym- 
bols that are today Masonic, teaching the 
oreat truth by an allegory and drama with 
which Masons are well acquainted. 

Only some such theory can explain the 
strange experiences of travelers in the 
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Orient, finding in the most out-of-the way 
places a thorough knowledge of our signs 
and grips, by the use of which our brethren 
have found help and succor in dangerous 
situations, and oftentimes saved life itself. 


Pee) eb 


Tt is therefore, to appreciate why, 
with this training of centuries, the Chinese 
take to Freemasonry so naturally and ear- 
nestly, realizing as they do the importance 
and binding quality of an oath, 

None are more careful in guarding the 
gates of the Temple against the admission 
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of the unworthy. Considerations of wealth 
or high station and even the ties of social 
friendship, do not weigh with them against 
the qualifications of moral worth. The Chi- 
nese Freemason cannot and will not call a 


Master was 


to 
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A CHINESE DEGREE TEAM, MEMBE 
Wor. Alfred E. Newland 


The members are all Chinese, except the Wor: 


man brother, unless he measures up to the 
required standard of character. Generosity 
in the support of all good works. is typical 
of the Chinese Mason; the ties of brother- 
hood are very real to him and he realizes 
and fulfills his obligation to his fellow crafts- 
man to the fullest extent. 
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The Confucian form of the Golden Rule, 
written six centuries before’ the Christian 
era, “Do not unto others that which you 
would not have them do unto you” (note 
the negative form), finds a true expression 
among our Chinese brethren. 

The purposes of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts in fostering Masonic growth in 
China are two-fold. First, to give the op- 
portunity for Masonic intercourse to those 
of our own people whose lives are spent in 
the Orient; the second, which is perhaps as 
important, is to carry the spirit of Masonry, 
true and disinterested friendship, to the 
qualified native, who we believe is trying 
his utmost to restore his China to the posi- 
tion in the world which she formerly held. 


Masonry is not internationalism in the 
commonly accepted — meaning. Masonry 
teaches patriotism and loyalty to national 
institutions, but it also teaches and believes 
that in Masonry all men can be friends. The 
barriers of creed, race and language break 
down in the Masonic lodge. As in America, 
the Massachusetts lodge in China is a cross 
section of the body politic. No false bar- 
riers are set up founded on social or official 
position. By far the greater proportion of 
membership is American and is representa- 
tive of the business, professional, missiona- 
ry and official classes. The industrial ele- 
ment is lacking because all labor in China 
is performed by the native coolie, who by 
his economic condition and cultural lack is 
barred from participation. 

It naturally follows that our Chinese 
membership is drawn from the highly edu- 
eated class, which has received its training 


in the finest universities of the Western 
World. 

When men are in foreign lands, their 
racial and national characteristics stand out 
in strong relief, Perhaps Freemasonry in 
its quiet and rather wonderful way is doing 
its bit in reducing the sharp angles, smooth- 
ing out the rough spots, increasing mutual 
respect and trust and giving life to the doc- 
trine that all men are brothers. 

It is an interesting experiment in the prac- 
tical application of the fundamentals of the 
Craft that ¥ shusetts is making in China 
and a succ ul one, so far. We yield not 
a single point in the landmarks of the Craft. 
Anyone who has ever stood in the center of 
the Chinese universe, the Temple of Heaven, 
and had translated to him the tablet, before 
which in the time of the Empire, the Em- 
peror laid the prayers of the nation, cannot 
doubt that the fundamental faith of the Chi- 
nese is in one Supreme Being, for that tablet 
s in Chinese characters, ‘To the Most 
High God of the Universe.” 

Neither can one who has witnessed the 
reverence paid to departed ancestors by all 
Chinese, ever question his belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

When Kipling, out of the experience of 
life in the East, wrote 


“Oh East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


he expressed what most people believe to 
be true. But Masonry is peculiar and its 
work is accomplished sometimes in the face 
of what are called facts. Will Masonry 
some day, and to some extent, give the lie 
to Kipling’s verse? Time alone will tell. 


ae! 


DON’T 


Don't grouch because you haven't got 
What other fellows have, 

Dowt let the other fellow get your goat, 
Or even make You mad. : 


Don't lose your temper just beeanse 
You've work you hate to do, 
And—don't neglect to do it, 
If it’s really up to you, 


Don't put off til tomorrow 
The work planned for today, 

Dowt go flying off the handle 
If a guy gets in your way. 


Don't make life hard for others 
For they'll find it hard enough, 
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Don't do the things you shouldn’t 
Or you might get in Dutch. 


Don’t sit and curse your luck and say 
You never had a chance, 

Don't tell a lie, it will not serve 
Your chances to enhance, 


Dowt fail to look a ways ahead, 
And think before you leap. 

Don't fail to heed a warning. 
by it you may learn a heap. 


Don't make your face a mold of hate 
Laugh with the world awhile. 
Don't fail to speak to all, kind words, 
And don't forget to smile. 
—A. B. N. 
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Owners ¢ pstorers of sta 6 entrance e his: s 
ers and restorers of Gunston Hall, at the entrance to the historie mansi 
s y mansion 
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LOUIS HERTLE 


THE HISTORY OF GUNSTON HALL 


By Bro. Henry Rivcery Evans, Litt. D. 


(Copyright, 1924, by The Masonic Service Association of 


_Gunston Hall in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, is an ancient manor house that has 
witnessed many strange vicissitudes of for- 
tune. It stands on the Virginia bank of the 
historic Potomac, a few miles below Mt. 
Vernon. It was completed about the year 
1758 by George Mason, the intimate friend 
and adviser of George Washington, and 
author of the Vairfax Resolves, the Con- 


the United States. Reprinted by permission.) 


bark for Virginia—the “far-off, faithful 
Dominion across the Atlantic,” where so 
many Cavaliers found a harbor of refuge- 
“As early as 1649, the year of the execu- 
tion of Charles I,” says Kate Mason Row- 
land (“The Life of George Mason”), “one 
ship alone, we are told, brought over 330 
of his followers. Many Virginia families 
trace their beginning in the New World to 


ee of Virginia, and the Virginia Bill 
tier ale paper which preceded and 
ae foundation for the Declaration of 
dependence.” 
in oe Sag came from Cavalier stock. 
hath p come ; 1651, was fought the last 
ara co) the English Civil War, when the 
anner of Charles II went down in a sea 
of blood at Worcester. Among the gallant 
gentlemen who fled from that stricken ficld 
was Col, George Mason, of Staffordshire, 
the great-grandfather of George Mason, of 
Gunston Hall. He commanded a regiment 
of horse in the army of the young king, Like 
his royal master, Colonel Mason disguised 
himself and took refuge with some peasants, 
until opportunity was afforded him to em 


Entrance to Gunston Hall 


this period of Cavalier immigration. The 
ancestors of Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
Pendleton (and Jefferson on the maternal 
side) were among these royalist refugees.” 
The same may be said of many noted fam- 
ilies of Maryland. 

Colonel Mason landed at Norfolk, went 
up the Potomac and settled at Accokeck, 
Va., near Pasbytanzy, where he is buried. 
He held a number of important offices in 
the Colonial government, was a doughty 
Indian fighter and a successful planter. 

Colonel Mason’s son, George, second of 
the name in Virginia, was a successful 
planter, and held official position in the 
chureh and state. He married Mary Fowke, 
daughter of Girard Fowke of Gunston Hall. 
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The Burying Ground at Gunston tall 
all. 
Through the Gateway 


ALUN TT ye Rice, 


Gunston Hall, from the Lawn 
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The Monument and Tomb of Mason are Visibl 
Mis ¢ Visible 
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Staffordshire, England. Colonel George 
Mason, son of this union, third of the natie 
in Virginia, was married twice. According 
to tradition, his first wife died early leaving 
no children, By his marriage with Miss 
— Thompson he had six or seven children 
cee of whom lived to maturity, among them 
Dati Us pe of Gunston Hall on the Poto- 
Fi . olonel Mason was unfortunately 
mee by the upsetting of a sail boat 
— crossing the Potomac from Virginia 
Maryland in 1735. He bequeathed to his 


Gunston Hall from 


sons 
eee ‘broad acres, which they in turn 
The ae to their children. 
hee ate on which Gunston Hall stands 
ae ey of 7,000 acres of fertile 
orig oh ling of the old hall in the year 
Cocks a i a_ visit paid to it, John Esten 
ihe bi historian of Virginia, and the 
(Apes many fine historical novels, says 
on’s “Journal,” April 4, 1874): 


Th sO j 
iiiees potas J constructed on a plan of which 
prethole See many instances in Virginia— 
ake _ nn r Stratford.” the home of the 
maa Ee estmore ind, and “Audley.” the resi- 
SVEN the i) is fami (descendants of 
pie £ on s sister Elizaebth) in Clarke 
rene: he plans are not exactly identical, it 
s true, but they agree in one main feature—that 
all the main apartments are on one floor. This 
at once strikes the visitor, and one might take 
the faney that the builders of such houses arene 
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fearful of two things—that, if the houses were 
too high, they would fall down; and that unless 
the roofs were very steep, they would not turn 
the rain. Gunston Hall is thus constructed, 
and stands some distance back from the 
Potomac, which it overlooks—facing east and 
west... . The house is a large one, and is 
built of brick imported, as was the former fash- 
jon, from England, and over the windows and 
at the angles of the walls are cut-stone orna- 
ments. The roof is very large, very steep, and 
flanked by four tall chimneys, which are visible 
from a considerable distance. Set in the roof 
on each front are five dormer-windows—two 
lighting each attic-room, and one the hall on 


the River Side 


that floor corresponding with the hall on the 
first floor. Approaching the house from the 
river side, the visitor finds himself in front of 
the porch. This porch is evidently very old. 
Tt is half octagonal in shape. and you ascend to 
it by a flight of broad stone steps. which the 
feet of many generations have, in the process 
of time. worn down, and almost hollowed out. 
Passing through the porch, which is nearly 
covered with flowering vines, you enter a large 
hall. extending from front to rear, from which 
n wide staircase. with a baluster of solid ma- 
hogany, carved with graceful designs, leads up 
to the second floor. This hall—a broad and 
ample one, to a frord free passage to the air in 
summer, and afford a lounging place for the 
family and itors—is wainseoted and paneled 
in durable North Carolina pine. 

On the right is the drawing-room, ornamented 
with elaborate and eurious eurvings in wood— 
the work. according to tradition. of eonviets 
sent from England. The other apartments on 
this main floor—for the house is what is called 
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The Library where the Virginia a rittes A photographie copy of the Origina 
3 e 
i ia i Rights was written. to phie copy ie 
Document, now in the State House, Richmond, appears over the mantel 


a “donble house.” that is, two rooms deep —are 
not 80 elaborately decorated, lut the he earl 
are in good taste, The doors leading from the 
hall into the apartments ght and left are 
noticeable. and attract attention. They are ory 
wide. bur quite dew of salid mahowany with 
carved panels, amd bordered by gracefully orna- 
mented frames. The style of these decorations 
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is said to be aw combination of the Corinthian 
and the flower and scroll work of the old 
Frouch architeenire, To sum up this account 
of the internal appearance of the venerable 
mansion, Which may be taken asa fair ey 
of the architectural tastes of the we 
Virginia planters in the eighteenth eentury 
Whole interior of Gunston THWall is one mass of 
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wainscoting, paneling, carving in pine, ma- 
hogany, and other woods—dark, antique, dura- 
ble, and suggestive of another age and another 
race. 


Ancient mansions, like Gunston Hall, 
bring the past and present face to face; 
that old dead past of Colonial times that 
has such a fascination for the antiquary and 
the student of manners as well as manors. 
Says Cooke: 


You are apt to say to yourself, as you enter 
the old doors and look at the antique decora- 
tions, “What a different race of people lived in 
these houses, and what a contrast their lives 
presented to our own.” 

When Gunston Hall was in its prime, there 
were no railways or telegraph, or gas, or morn- 
ing newspape: men traveled in stage coaches. 
or old, lumbering chariots, drawn by four or 
six horses, through muddy roads—for there 
were even no turnpikes—and thought 30 miles 
a day rapid traveling. They burned wax or 
tallow candles; were glad to get a newspaper 
once a month, or so; and when they wanted a 
new suit of clothes, a new book, or a bottle of 
wine, they were obliged to send to London for 
it. The owners of Mount Vernon and Gunston 
Hall—George Washington and George Mason— 
were subject to these condtions. They could 
not supply themselves at Alexandria, for it was 
a new village. The planters had their own ships, 
in which they sent their tobacco and grain to 
London—the vessels bringing back their wine, 
books, embroidered coats, ruffled shirts, and 
hair powder, twice or thrice a year. Yet these 
old-time people seem to have lived in great 
comfort at Gunston Hall and elsewhere—they 
had great log-fires blazing in huge fireplaces; 
the long tables groaned under a profusion of 
everything eatable and drinkable: attentive 
servants waited, ready to fulfil your least wish 
at a nod—in a word. the planters lived what 
seem to have been happy lives, under the blue 
skies of a bright climate, surrounded by all the 
amenities of home. 


: We who live in the twentieth century, with 
its marvels of steam, electricity, and gaso- 
line, its skyscrapers, moving picture palaces, 
giant hostelries, ete., are apt to look with 
contempt on our progenitors of the eight- 
eenth century. It is true that they possessed 
none of the luxuries of our effete civiliza- 
tion; they knew nothing of railroads and 
automobiles, skyscrapers and the like. But 
the Colonials enjoyed themselves to the full. 
They did not, for one thing, live in steam- 
heated flats, in rooms not much larger than 
the cabins of a steamboat, but in fine old 
houses built to last for generations. The 
stream of life, in those days, flowed with a 
smooth current, “too full for sound and 
foam.” Their joys were the joys of the 
fireside. Gathered under the sacred roof- 
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tree, our forefathers led the true family life, 
dispensing a lavish hospitality to friends 
and neighbors, as well as to the strangers 
without the gates. Home to them was indeed 
a holy place. 

Under the ancient roof-tree of Colonial 
times life was lived with a keen zest that 
we ultra-moderns wot not of. When it came 
to amusements, our eighteenth-century an- 
cestors had recourse to hearty field sports. 
On stormy days they read, played cards, 
and other games, and danced either the 
stately minuet or the rollicking Virginia 
reel. The well-to-do planters drank their 
Madeira, smoked their long churchwardens, 
and lived on the fat of the land. They 
seldom went to town except when there was 
legal or political business to be done. A 
visit to Williamsburg, the gay little Capital 
of the Old Dominion, was a great event, 
when the House of Burgesses met. At Wil- 
liamsburg there was a theatre and other 
amusements. But the social life of the Capi- 
tal was the main attraction of the beaux and 
belles. Resplendent in brocade, silk, and 
satin, with powdered heads, and all the 
splendid frippery of a century that lived to 
bedeck itself, they gave a stateliness and 
ease, a polish and elegance to the Colonial 
era that enlist our admiration. 

George Mason, of Gunston Hall, the pat- 
riot and statesman, was born in 1725, at 
Dogue’s Neck, then in Prince Williams 
County, Virginia, in an old stone house 
which had been the residence of his father 
and grandfather. He received a classical 
education at the hands of several private 
tutors, and had the advantage of _ his 
uncle’s library. John Mercer, his uncle and 
guardian, was the owner of one of the finest 
private libraries in the Old Dominion, and 
some of his books, having his heraldic book- 
plate, are still to be found in the collections 
of Virginia bibliophiles. Mercer, a lawyer 
ability, was among the first to 


of great 
t the aggressions of Great 


protest agains 


Britain. 
George Mason was married on April +, 


1750. to Miss Ann Filbeck, of Charles Coun- 
ty, Maryland. The young couple lived for 
some time at Dogue’s Neck, and then moved 
to their handsome dwelling Gunston Hall. 
which soon became the resort of men distin- 
euished in Colonial life. ‘Nearly every fa- 
mous man in America,” says Cooke, “at one 
time or another, entered its broad doorway. 
and sat at its hospitable board. Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lafayette were entertained by 
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turns.”” George Washington was constantly 
there. But for the political convulsion end- 
ing in the Revolution, the name of George 
Mason would have probably been unknown 
to posterity. Mason was essentially a 
scholar, and lived the scholar’s retired life. 
Outside of books, he loved the quiet agricul- 
tural life. 

When the troubles with Great Britain be- 
gan, he was selected by his contemporaries, 
Randolph, Pendleton, Jefferson, Henry, etc., 
who valued his knowledge of political science 
and history, to draw up the Virginia Bill of 
Rights—‘a more remarkable paper, in some 


Decorative wood carving is one of the 1 


points of view,” remarks Cooke, “than the 
Declaration of Independence.” It was a 
remarkable compliment to his vision and 
ability that Mason, the planter, was selected 
by the members of the committee, many of 
whom were among the ablest lawyers of their 
day, to draft this famous document. Mason 
had been a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia when he penned the fa- 
mous document. He was elected a member 
of the Continental Congress. He died in 
1792, at the age of 66, and was buried in 
the graveyard at Gunston Hall. 


Says Robt. C. Mason, in his George Mason 


of Virginia, Citizen, Statesman, Philanthro- 
pist (New York, 1919): 


“George Mason was the first Virginian of 
note that liffed his voice against the oppression 
of the British autocracy. He did more. Three 
of his sons entered the Revolutionary War and 
served through the entire period of the 
struggle. He himself framed the first ten 
amendments of the Constitution, wrote the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights, and gave or expended up- 
wards of $70,000. a great sum in those days, 
in the cause of American liberty. 

“He was the wealthiest man in Virginia. He 
owned or chartered a number of ships sailing 
from ports in Virginia and Maryland, and en- 
gaged in the carrying trade of the colonies 
North and South with the Mother Country, 
ance, and the West Indies. 

“Yet he was among the first to seize the 


many beauties of Old Gunston Hall 


sword. declare for independence, take up the 
cause of liberty, and spend his time and money 
in behalf of Freedom. The radical is usually 
the man who has nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain by public tumult. or the over-turn- 
ing of long established social and political in- 
stitutions. Tlere, however, was a wealthy, 
highly edueated, socially powerful and mentally 
influential man, one of the most notable in Vir- 
/ Who in revolution had everything to lose 
ilure, and absolutely nothing to gain by 
sucees but the freedom of his conutry. 
“Twice the English came up the Potomac 
determined to se and burn Gunston Hall and 
twice were they thwarted in their efforts. The 
first time by a severe storm, and the seeand time 
by the vigilance of the Virginia volunteers.” 


George Mason died possessor of many 
acres in Virginia, as well as in) Maryland, 
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Ohio, and Kentucky. His son, General John 
Mason, in his Recollections, gives us many 
interesting particulars of the brilliant social 
life at Gunston Hall, which are quoted, at 
considerable length, in Rowland’s “George 
Mason.” Analostan Island, in the Potomac 
River, just opposite the old Colonial town 
of Georgetown, now a part of Washington, 
D. C., once belonged to the Mason family. 
There was, in the old days, a handsome 
stone mansion on this island, which was oc- 
cupied by one of George Mason‘s sons, Gen- 
eral John Mason, and later became the resi- 
dence of General Mason’s son, John Mason, 


dictu! some lover of ancient mansions comes 
along; views the dilapidated place with 
critical eye, and buys the property for a 
song. Workmen come and go. The house 
is restored to its pristine glory; and again, 
as of old, the logs burn in the cavernous 
fireplaces, sounds of revelry are heard, and 
the old house is rejuvenated. When Gunston 
Hall passed out of the Mason family, it ex- 
perienced many vicissitudes of fortune. Says 
John Esten Cooke: 

Like almost every mansion, dating back be- 
yond the era of the Revolution, Gunston Hall 
passed out of the hands of its original owners, 
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Jr., Grand Master of Masons in the District 
of Columbia, in 1842. When it passed out 
of the family it became a ruin. In my boy- 
hood, I often paddled a canoe across the 
river to Analostan Island, and roamed 
through its tangled woods. The ancient ruins 
of the Mason house were to be avoided, for 
they were reputed to be haunted, according 
to the Negro fisherman of old Georgetown. 

Houses like people have their periods of 
prosperity and their periods of decay. Only 
too often they are abandoned and fall into 
ruins, to become the prey of wind and rain. 
Owls and bats take refuge in them. The 
doors fall off their rusty hinges; the win- 
dows are shattered. And. then, mirabile 


The Chinese Room, so called from the Chinese motif of the wood carving, It is now the M 
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and this great estate dwindled, the house was 
neglected—upon its roof-tree might have been 
inscribed the sad word “Iehabod!’ The old 
glory has indeed departed, with the epoch of 
powder, silk stockings, ruffles, and four-horse 
ehariots—what lingered was a lonely old man- 
sion, falling to decay, and more and more lost, 
as the years passed on. in thick forest. During 
the Civil War, the house, from its p ion be- 
tween the hostile dines, was altern: ocen- 
pied by the soldiers of both armie: 1d this 
resulted in’ serious injury to the buildings and 
grounds. The ponderous and durable walls. 
however, defied all attempts to injure them, 
and, all things considered, the venerable edifice 
emerged from this “time of trial’ in a state 
of wonderful preservation. Since the war, it 
has become the property of Col. Edward 
Daniels, who has undertaken to restore it to its 
former condition of comfort and elegance. 
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Colonel Daniels, of Illinois, bought the 
property in 1866. Mr. Cooke saw the old 
house in 1874, and described it, as quoted in 
the first part of this article. Kate Mason 
Rowland, the biographer of her distinguished 
ancestor, visited Gunston in 1891, and thus 
writes: 


Gunston Hall, though no longer in the 
Mason family, has been well preserved, and the 
ravages of time, with the more fatal devastation 
of war, have so slightly affected it that it may 
en today as one of the best types of the 

rginia Colonial mansions. It is much su- 
perior to Mount Vernon in solidity, and in the 
eharacter of its material and finish...... 
The great wide fire-places of the olden times 
have been altered in conformity with modern 
ideas of comfort, and the superb mantelpiece 
that was once to be seen in the drawing-room 
has long since disappeared. 


She mentions other things of minor im- 
portance, but speaks of a tower on the roof 
for viewing the landseape—a modern addi- 
tion searcely in keeping with the old man- 
sion. This incongruous tower built by Col- 
onel Daniels has been removed by the pres- 
ent owner, Mr. Louis Hertle. Some of the 
outbuildings at Gunston Hall still remain, 


as does the well-curb of ancient gray stone, 
with its old oaken bucket. 

Gunston Hall has witnessed many won- 
derful scenes, and if its walls could but 
speak they could a tale unfold that would 
astonish. 

Gunston Hall in 1907 passed into hands 
of Paul Kester, the playwright of New York, 
and his brother, Vaughan Kester, the author 
of the “Prodigal Judge,” and other novels, 
from whom it was purchased by Mr. Hertle. 

The ancient manor house, restored and 
beautified by its present owner, remains a 
landmark of a great soul, one who was tried 
in the fires of revolution. 

In October, loveliest of months in the Old 
Dominion, when the leaves of red and gold 
begin to shower down upon the bosom of 
Mother Earth, Gunston Hall may be seen 
in all its glory, as we have seen it. Happy 
is the true American who has the same privi- 
lege. 


The years creep on with noiseless tread, 
As silently the ages fall; 

centuries have left their stains 
Upon the stones of Gunston Hall. 


es 
THE GLORY OF YORKTOWN 


By Prov, Girnerr Parren Brown, Litt. D. 


No one event in world history since the 
landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims of 1620 
is held dearer to the American Masonic heart 
than the surrender of Yorktown, in Va., by 
Lord Cornwallis to General Washington, on 
Oct. 19, 1781. Masons of the entire thirteen 
Colonies were engaged in the siege. The St. 
John’s Lodge of Boston, also The Lodge of 
St. Andrew of this old and cultured city was 
there well represented among the patriot 
host. Gen. Alexander Scammell, a member 
of St. John’s Lodge No. 1, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., was killed by a cannon ball during 
the siege. 

It was the writer’s pleasure and honor to 
act in the capacity of press representative 
at the 143rd anniversary of the surrender 
on the 19th of October last. Members of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution (the narrator is a life member) were 
there from most every state in these United 
States. Many members of the Masonic Insti- 
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tution and of the order of the Eastern Star, 
were also there with patriotic hearts. 
Commemorating the anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence, won in the last battle of 
the Revolution, this year’s observance, held 
there with elaborate ceremonies, awakened 
widespread interest. Thousands paid tribute 
to the oceasion, the old and the young en- 
tered into the event with marked ardor. 
Here Lord Cornwallis surrendered to 
Washington, thus ending British hostilities 
in the new world colonies. News of victory 
won at Yorktown was heralded by messen- 
gers riding on horseback from town to town. 
With freedom gained, a new government of 
independence was created. Pre-eminent suc- 
cess of our republic and far-reaching achieve- 
ments contrast to Yorktown, immortalized 
as “the birthplace of our Nation, the most 
intrinsic historical shrine in America.” Of 
old colonial towns, Yorktown today is less 
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changed and possesses intact the glory of 
long ago. 

It is to be remembered that General Corn- 
wallis like General Washington was of the 
Masonic brotherhood. Also that so brilliant 
to the mind of Washington appeared Lieut.- 
Col. Alexander Hamilton, that the Com- 
mander-in-chief passed his sword to the 
young Mason and patriot, and bid him lead 
the charge upon the British breastworks 
on that eventful day in 1781, with results 
most glorious; and now we whose ancestors 
took part in’ that unique and sublime event 
visit the scene of once troublesome times. 

Picturesquely located upon a high bluff 
the old town of York overlooks a fine harbor. 
The view extending from York River into 
Chesapeake Bay. In the days of Virginia’s 
settlement, the English traded directly from 
this port, hoping to make Yorktown the me- 
tropolis of the new world’s commerce. Al- 
though with the passing of r 
this ambition never materialized, ‘Today a 
daily steamer from Baltimore and a railroad 
at Lee Hall, six miles distant, continue to 
link this locality by accessible means. It is 
a land where “there is room enough and 
time enough” for dreaming of romance in 
colonial southland., Nothing seems to ¢ 
in this quaint town. When patriots a 
to celebrate every historical place bears a 
tablet or is reminiscent. And the entire town 
of less than 800 population was in gala at- 
tire for the annual event. 

Following the main path from the water- 
front near the water landing, or from the 
concrete roadway, the only street of York- 
town is easily reached, On either side of this 
main thoroughfare some quaint dilapidated 
or stolid old structure bears important rela- 
tion to new world civilization or policies. 

The old courthouse, the debtor's jail, and 
in the county office among valued aged 
papers we may read the will of Nathaniel 
Bacon, who led the first rebellion, in 1676, 
a hundred years before the war for inde- 
pendence, 

The first custom house in the United 
States was built before 1715 at York. At 
that age New York and Philadelphia were 
in embryo, and the trade injunction read: 
“All goods must needs pass through the cus- 
toms house at the town of York, in the Vir- 
ginia colony before passing to these cities.” 
This building is solidly built of English blue 
and red brick, and was the scene of spirited 
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contentions when ships unloaded from over- 
seas. 

Old and ever-sacred Grace Church was 
built about 1696. Its original communion 
service is still used and its bell was given 
by Queen Anne in 1725. The church is of 
marble stone, found in abundance along the 
vicinity of York River. The ancient graves 
bear record of men who lost fortunes and 
yet gained fame to make successful the early 
history of this fair and cheerful Republic 

Ye Olde Yorktown Hotel dates its origin 
—the first in America—to 1725. On the 
opposite side of the street is a weathered 
brick residence, which required several years 
of painstaking and _ sl: labor, and since 
1699 has been in the ownership of the same 
family, now the home of Mr. Conway 
Shields. The Nelson house is the hand- 
somest home and has greatest historical in- 
terest to every visitor. It was once the abode 
of Maj. Gen. Thomas Nelson of the Ameri- 
ean Army. Gen. Nelson too was fond of 
the title of Master Mason. 

In the si of 1781 Lord Cornwallis 
occupied this best house in Yorktown as 
headquarters. During the heavy firing it is 
related that Washington commanded — the 
gunners not to demolish Gen, Nelson’s home. 
Not understanding that such an order had 
been given, and noting the gunners’ hesita- 
tion to open fire, Nelson called to them}; 
“Spare no particle of my property so long 
as it affords shelter to the enemies of our 
country.” This brave general sent the first 
cannon ball which, among others fired, lodged 
in the walls and routed the red coats from 
the sumptuous dinner, 

In 1828, when Gen. Gilbert Lafayette vis- 
ited America, the Nelson family were ac- 
corded the honor of entertaining here the 
Nation's honored guest. 

The old gnarled mulberry trees seen all 
about the old gardens and homes of York- 
town were planted years before the Revolu- 
tionary War and were for the purpose of 
feeding silk worms. 

In the battle at Yorktown Lord Corn- 
wallis centered his assault by land forces 
and the British ships before the port. Wash- 
ington, with a remnant of his army and 
French forees, advanced from the South. 
Admiral (brother) De Grasse commanded 
the French fleet and transported the allied 
army from the head of the Chesapeake to 
vicinity of Williamsburg, then the capital of 
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the Virginia colony. The position was that 
of a semicircle, General (brother) Lafayette 
commanding the French land forces, General 
Washington in command of the colonial 
forces, with Count De Grasse in command of 
the Trench fleet, which position checked any 
possible departure of British ships from 
York River. 

From September 28, the vicinity was un- 
der fire. Learing the enemy might outflank 
him Cornwallis abandoned the outposts the 
following night and withdrawing to the in- 
ner defense which numbered seven redoubts 
and six batteries. 

The allied army, 16,000 strong, took pos- 
session of the British outposts and closed in 
partly on the town—the line extending from 
Wormsley’s Creek below to approximately 
a mile above the ereek. In this position 
Americans held the right, and the French 
held the left fighting continued. On Octo- 
ber 5-6 the allies again opened fire—six days 
later the second parallel was only 300 yards 
of the British line. On October 16 Corn- 
wallis ordered Lieut. Col. Abercrombie to 
make a hard assault for the two French bat- 
teries. He successfully carried them and 
was able to spike 11 guns, but soon these 
were recovered and the guns ready for ser- 
vice within 12 hours. On the night of Oc- 
tober 16, Cornwallis attempted to escape by 
crossing the York River in flat bottom boats 
or batteaux with muffled oars. A storm arose. 
some British men and horses were drowned 
and the plan was frustrated. 

On October 17, Cornwallis, fearing com- 
plete assault from the allies, offered to sur- 
render. Pleading illness, the British gen- 
eral asked for postponement. However, this 
was denied by Washington. 

At 2 o’clock on the afternoon of October 
19, the American Army and their French 
Allies formed two lines on either side some 
distance from the outworks. 

The British marched between the lines. 
When O’Hara rode up to Washington pre- 
senting an excuse for Cornwallis’ absence 
and offering the sword, Washington declined 
acceptance politely, and designated Benja- 
min Tincoln, a Boston Mason, to accept it. 
Gen, Lincoln at once returned the sword to 


Gen. O'Hara. 
The English band played “The World’s 
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Turned Upside Down.” The surrendered 
army numbered 7,000 regulars, 2,000 sailors 
and 1,500 hard-hearted and bigoted Tories. 
They delivered to Washington 240 cannons, 
8,000 muskets and a large quantity of stores. 
After the ceremonial surrender the color ser- 
geants of the English regiments deliveréd 
their standards to non-commissioned officers 
designated by Lincoln to receive them. 

In 1781, the first Congress held appro- 
priated $100,000 to erect a Yorktown monu- 
ment immortalizing the greatest achieve- 
ment in the New World’s annals. After 100 
years the American Government in 1881, laid 
the corner stone and later completed the 
handsomest emblematic structure of its kind 
to be found in the country. 

“Peace and Freedom’—as the Yorktown 
monument is referred to—was the work of 
three artists, Ward and Hunt of New York, 
and Van Brunt of Boston. The exact site 
of surrender is found on a hallowed spot 
just beyond the south wall of the National 
Cemetery. About a mile distant is Moore 
House, where the actual terms of capitula- 
tion were agreed upon between the two-Ma- 
son Generals, Washington and Cornwallis 
and witnessed by those great patriots and 
Masons, Lafayette, Rochambeau, Von Stu- 
ben, De Kalb and De Grasse. 

Each year brings a greater throng to ob- 
serve Yorktown day. And Representative 
Bland’s bill to have a national celebration 
at Yorktown in 1931 has gained wide 
response, 

Gov. (brother) Trinkle and many soldiers, 
sailors and marines participated in the fes- 
tivities, which included a procession over the 
battle grounds and tributes to American 
valor. 

Tt is recorded that a Masonic lodge was 
held by George Washington and his frater- 
nal and trusted chiefs at the conclusion of 
the siege and that their thanks were offered 
to the author of the Universe for His Guid- 
ing Hand during the event. 

‘Yorktown is truly one of the most revered 
and Sacred Shrines of this nation. It will 
be held dear to the American heart while 
the tides ebb and flow twice in twenty-four 
hours and the word liberty has a lasting 
charm, 


MASONRY IN BUSINESS 


(Copyright, 1924, by The Masonic Service Association of the United States. Reprinted by permission.) 


All great moral forces in men’s lives per- 
meate, and to some extent affect, their busi- 
ness careers. A sincere Christian will en- 
deavor to live by the Golden Rule. A con- 
sistent church member will not be honest 
because it is the best policy, but because he 
believes in honor. A real philosopher will 
apply the principles of his study to his daily 
relations with trade and commerce. A real 
Mason will act Masonically in business as 
well as in the lodge. 

It is idle to say that Masonry is only for 
Masons. It is not. Masonry, if it is to fill 
its promise, must be, in its exoteric aspects, 
as much for the profane as for the Mason. 
Still more must Masonic principles be ap- 
plied when dealing with Masons. 

But there are many abuses committed in 
the name of Masonic business, against which 
the newly made Mason may well guard 
himself. Chief of these is the demand, in 
the name of Masonry, for business favors 
which would never be asked or granted with- 
out a Masonic background, 

There is no real excuse for the stranger 
who comes to you pleading for your indorse- 
ment on his note because of your common 
Masonry, and you are not acting un-Mason- 
ically if you refuse it. It is far less Ma- 
sonic to get than to give, to ask than to of- 
fer, to demand than to propose. ‘The Mason 
who uses his Masonry as a means of getting, 
when without the Masonry he would have 
no excuse, is not acting in a truly Masonic 
manner, Therefore, it is not at all neces- 
sary that he who is asked should respond 
as he would to a legitimate Masonic request. 
To a man who says to you: “You should do 
this because of our common brotherhood’; 
you can well reply: “You should not ask 
it because we have a common brotherhood.” 

Your real brother will not ask you to 
do that in the name of brotherhood which 
he would not ask you to do in the name of 
friendship. 

Yes, there are exceptions; many of them. 
The tales which might be written of the in- 
stanees in which the Masonic brotherhood 
fecling has saved men from disaster are 
legion. A man in deep trouble may turn to 
his brethren for help, when the man who 
only wants an accommodation in business is 
outlawed before he starts. There was a 


Mason whom we will call Jim Jones, because 
that was not his name. Jim was about to 
fail in business, through no real fault of 
his own. Jim laid the matter before the 
Master of his lodge. The Master called a 
couple of bankers into consultation, and the 
loan needed was made, not as bankers to 
client, but as Masons to a Mason. Five Ma- 
sons signed the notes; and every note was 
paid. Here was a case where a man had 
exhausted his commercial credit, and had 
to call on his Masonic credit; it was a wise 
thing to do, and the Masonic aid was beau- 
tifully given, But when Jim’s neighbor, 
Smith, was ready to fail and asked the same 
remedy for himself, he met with no success. 
He professed himself as unable to under- 
stand why, if Masonry could help Jones, it 
could not help Smith. But the reason was 
patent to all who knew of the cases; Jones 
was in danger through no fault of his own 
and Jones had a reputation, both business 
and Masonic, which made him a good risk. 
Smith was in trouble because he lacked judg- 
ment and ability, and his reputation was 
good in neither business nor Masonry. 

We quote these little instances because 
it is difficult to phrase a rule as to when 
Masonry may be used in business and when 
not. In general, it should never be used 
when any other means is available. Masonry 
does not contemplate that its followers lean 
on each other, but expects them to stand 
upon their own feet. Masonry does not con- 
template that the strong shall carry the 
weak, the able supply ability for the feeble. 
Masonry is not a panacea for social or busi- 
ness ills. A blood brother will help one 
while he will help himself, will love one 
while he is lovable, and defend one while 
he is weak, as long as he knows that his 
brother will give him of his own strength 
when he recoyers it. But blood brothers 
will not, because of mutual parentage, sup- 
port one if he is a wastrel; lend to one if 
he is dishonest; or prop one up if he 
stumbles, if one is not man enough to learn 
to walk alone. 

The Masonic brotherhood is modeled upon 
the tender relation of blood-brother. — Its 
most optimistic altruists do not believe it 
should go further. 

Tf a rule is necessary, let it be this: give, 
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when you can, help sought; ask help only 
when all other means fail. Offer the help- 
ing hand as often as you haye the strength 
to spare; use Masonry for a crutch only 
when its absence will mean disaster. 

Never forget, in a sentimental willing- 
ness to lose rather than to deny an appeal, 
that when you aid a brother who has not 
the right to ask your aid, you, as well as 
he, are injuring Masonry. If the super- 
intendent of a charitable organization re- 
ceives a call for aid which he knows comes 
from an undeserving source, he should not 
give the aid requested. But if he is soft- 
hearted and yields, rather than say “No!” 
the result is that he wastes aid which should 
go to the deserving, cheapens his organiza- 
tion in the eyes of the recipient, and makes 
true charity ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public. 

Lest some say that this seems to draw 
back from giving aid, rather than press for- 
ward to give it, let us reply that we truly 
believe it is better to give Masonic help 
where it should not be given, than to deny 
it where it should be given. But we 
a great regard for Masonry, and are 
ous of its reputation; we hold it too 
and too holy to look with equanimity upon 
its exploitation. We believe there is no 
more heart ring appeal than that made 
in the name of Masonry, when it is proper 
to be made; as a consequence, we must be- 
lieve there is no more despicable act than 
abusing Masonry for personal ends when 
the appeal is made and granted improperly. 

Help your brother all you may; but never 
let your brother abuse your help, your 
heart, or your Masonry, For Masonry is 
far, far greater than the individual, and its 
purity and its preservation far more im- 
portant than that we give ourselves the 
pleasure of saying “Yes,” when the only Ma- 
sonic answer we can give is “No!” 

The young Mason is faced with a ques- 
tion, almost as soon as he becomes a Master 
Mason: ‘Must I trade only with Masons; 
is it un-Masonic to trade with the profane?” 
He will submit this to older Masons and 
receive almost as many different answers as 
the questions he asks. 

We give here an answer which seems to 
us to be correct. But it should be noted that 
others have rights to their opinions. In all 
questions which have two sides there is room 
for argument and differing view-points. 
Since this question is not of law, but of 
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ethics, there is probably more than one cor~ 
rect answer. 

Masonry is not a mutual benefit society, in 
the vense that the Rochedal Co-operative So- 
cisty is one. That and similar organizations 
are formed for the purpose of promoting 
trade among :aembers; they offer financial 
inducements to trade with their members. 

There is nothing like that in Masonry. 

There is no Masonic obligation taken at 
the altar which even hints that a Mason 
must deal only with Masons. 

There is no Grand Lodge law, nor any 
lodge by-law, which compels such trading. 

It is, therefore, not a violation of any 
Masonic law or obligation not to trade with 
a brother Mason. Any one who believes 
the contrary is misinformed. 

Nor is there any unwritten law on the 
subject. 

But there is an obligation of brotherhood. 
How far that is here to be applied, every 
individual brother must decide for himself. 
If one has a blood brother for whom one 
possesses a sincere affection, and that broth- 
er sells, let us s coal, as his business in 
life, one would naturally deal with that 
brother when buying coal. That is, one 
would do so as long as one’s brother sold 
good coal on its merits, and for as fair a 
price and with as good service as one could 
eet from some non-relative. But if one’s 
brother took advantage of the relationship 
to charge a dollar more a ton, or to keep 
one waiting and cold while he filled non- 
relatives’ orders, one would speedily change 
one’s coal merchant! 

It would seem that the same principle 
should apply in regard to one’s Masonic 
brethren. As between two merchants, one 
a profane, the other a Mason, both giving 
the same goods at the same price and ren- 
dering the same service, the Mason should 
receive the Mason's trade, But as between 
a Mason selling at a high price and a pro- 
fane selling at a lower one, as between 2 
Mason giving poor service and a_ profane 
giving good service, the choice should be 


the other way. 

This is not only good business, and good 
common sense, but good Masonry For Ma- 
sonry should encourage progress and weed 
out the drones; it should make its mem~- 
bership love Masonry for what it is, not for 
what it brings. It should fight hard against 
any attempt to commercialize the Order, 
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and resent bitterly the use of its teachings 
for the making of money. 

The Mason who says: “Trade with me 
because I am a Mason” is seldom a good 
merchant. Certainly he has no pride of 
ealling or willingness to 
feet. The M: “Trade with 
me because I give good goods at an honest 
price” is upholding the dignity of his call- 
ing, and scorning to take advantage of his 
Masonic brotherhood for the sake of making 
more money. 

The man who must depend on Masonry 
to enable him to keep his store open is not 
a good Mason. 

It is a Masonic obligation to do one’s best 
by one’s family, to work hard and honestly, 
and to get, as well as to give, value received 
for one’s labor. Paying more to a Mason 
than is necessary to pay to a profane is in- 
jurious to one’s family, since it deprives 
them of something in order to benefit a Ma- 
son who has no right to it. 

As a general rule, Masons are not the 
type and kind of men who wish to take ad- 
vantage of their Masonic brotherhood. The 
greater part of them scorn to use Masonry 
to further business ends. The vast majori- 
ty of Masons revere their Masonry; they 
hold it high and sacred, and far apart from 
the money changers and the marts of trade. 

But there are exceptions who ask and 
expect to receive special consideration he- 


and on his own 
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cause they are Masons. This is very sad 
and very bad! No Mason has a right to 
ask or expect a discount from another Ma- 
son because of mutual brotherhood. To use 
Masonry—the Fatherhood of God, the broth- 
erhood of man, the religion of the heart, 
the philosophy of life—to get a ten per cent 
discount on a purchase of garden hose, is 
to abuse Masonry. 

Give your trade to your Masonic friends 
because you like them, because you know 
them to be good men and true, because they 
sell good goods at honest pric hunt out 
the lodge member among the Masons to deal 
with because you like him and want to help 
him. But deal with him because you want 
to help him, not because you expect him to 
help you. If you sell instead of buy, give 
the Mason the best you have in service, be- 
cause you like him and wish to help him, 
not because you feel you have any moral or 
Masonic right to trade to which your name, 
your business methods and your standard 
of ethics would not entitle you. 

Hold Masonry high; keep its dignity, its 
reputation, unsullied, Do not mix it up with 
money and with barter. For it was written: 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things 
which be Caesar’s and unto God the things 
which be God’s.” 


Money and trade belonged to Caesar. 
Masonry in men’s hearts belongs to God. 


—_ 


ORIGINS OF AMERICAN MASONRY 


One of the most iliustrious of all Amer- 
ican Masons in the eighteenth century was 
the Rey. Thaddeus Mason Harris, one time 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts. Deputy Grand Master, and 
Corresponding Grand Seerctary. He was 
born at Charlestown, Massachusetts, in 1767 
and died at Boston, April 3, 1842. His first 
Masonic publication was a collation de- 
seribed as The Constitutions of the Ancient 
and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, which he published in 1792. 
His best known volume was a collection of 
speeches published under the title of Ma- 
sonic Discourses in 1801, In 1798 he pub- 
lished, at the request of the Grand Lodge 
of his State. a sketch of early Masonic his- 
tory. From that volume the following para- 
graphs. here printed because of their abid- 


ing value, have been taken. An excellent 
sketch of Bro. Harris was published in the 
Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts for 1917, page 471. 

The reader will note how the author de- 
seribes the formation of a lodge as “erce 
tion,” whereas we now use the term “con- 
stitution.” 


PROCEEDINGS IN MASONRY FROM 
THE FIRST ORIGIN IN NEW 
ENGLAND 
HISTORY OF ST. JOHN'S GRAND 
LODGE (sometimes called the Grand 
Lodge of Modern Masons) AT BOSTON, 
as descending from the Grand Master of 

England. 
In consequence of an application from 
several brethren residing in New England, 
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Free and Accepted Masons, to the Right 
Honorable and Most Worshipful Anthony, 
Lord Viscount Montague, Grand Master of 
Masons in England, he was pleased, in the 
year 5733 (1733 A. D.) to constitute and 
appoint the Right Worshipful Henry Price, 
Provincial Grand Master of New England 
aforesaid. 

Upon the receipt of this commission the 
brethren assembled July 30, and the Charter 
of Constitution being read, and the Right 
Worshipful Grand Master duly invested and 
congratulated, a Grand Lodge was formed 
under the title and designation of “St. John’s 
Grand Lodge,” and the following officers 
chosen and installed: Right Worshipful 
Andrew Belcher, Deputy Grand Master; 
Right Worshipful Thomas Kennelly, Senior 
Grand Warden; Right Worshipful John 
Quann, Junior Grand Warden, pro tempore. 

A petition was then presented by several 
worthy brethren residing in Boston praying 
to be constituted into a regular lodge, and 
it was voted that the same be granted. (This 
lodge was styled “The First Lodge in Bos- 
ton,” or “St. John’s Lodge.’’) 

Thus was Masonry founded in North 
Amer The anniversary of St. John the 
Baptist was celebrated June 24, 5734 (1734 
A. D.), in ample form, after the manner of 
Masons. 

A petition being presented from Benjamin 
Franklin and several brethren residing in 
Philadelphia, for a Constitution for holding 


a lodge there, the Right Worshipful Grand 
Master, having this year received orders 
from the Grand Lodge of England to es- 
tablish Masonry in all North America, was 
pleased to grant the prayer of the petition- 
ers and to send them a deputation, appoint- 
ing the Right Worshipful Benjamin Frank- 
lin their first Master—this celebrated philos- 
opher and statesman died in Philadelphia 
in 1790, age 84—which is the beginning of 
Masonry in the State of Pennsylvania. 

A petition from the brethren resident in 
Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, for the 
erection of a lodge there, was also granted, 
denominated “The Holy Lodge of St. John.” 

Thus was Masonry introduced into Bos- 
ton, and thus it was propagated in the two 
states of New Hampshire and Pennsylvania. 
It is for that Masons should more frequently 
mention the Masonic character of the philos- 
opher Franklin, who not only was initiated 
into the sacred mysteries, but was active in 
the introduction of it into the “City of 
Brotherly Love.” where its prosperity, puri- 
ty and power are alike marked and cheer- 
ing. It is one item of the glory of the ancient 
Institution that such worthy men as Frank- 
lin and Washington enjoyed its privileges 
and influences, while they were honorably 
active in multiplying lodges and teaching 
Masonic science and morality, and while 
they were practising upon its sublime and 
immortal virtues. 


The Builder. 


ae | 


LIFE 


Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 
Weep, and you weep alone; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has troubles enough of its own. 

Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
But shrink from the voice of care. 


Fe 


Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
Grieve. and they turn and go. 


They want full measure of all your pleasure, 


But they do not need your woe. 
Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 


There are none to decline your nectared wine, 


But alone you must drink life's gall. 


. and your halls are crowded ; 
and the world goes by. 


Sneceed and give. and it helps you live, 
But no man can help you die. 

There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 
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DUDLEY IH. FERRELL 


Re-elected Grand Master of Masons in’ Massachusetts on Wednesday, December 10, 1924 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


LAY CORNERSTONE WITH CRAFT RITES 


Grand Lodge Masons Launch Arlington, Mass., 
Temple 


In the picturesque regalia of their office and 
according to ancient Custom, Most Worshipful 
and Master Dudley TH. Ferrell of the Massa- 
chusetts Grand Lodge of Masons and members 
of his suite laid the corner-stone of the $100,- 
000 Masonic Temple at Academy and Maples 
streets, Arlington, Mass., Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 21, 

The ceremonies were in the open air in the 
presence of more than 500 Blue Lodge and 
York Rite Masons. The lodges most directly 
concerned in the exercises were Hiram lodge, 
founded in 1797; Russell lodge, instituted and 
chartered recently, and Menotomy chapter, 
having a Masonic history of more than half a 
century. 

Under the direction of Worshipful Masters 
PF. Alfred Patterson of Hiram lodge and Roger 
KE. Eaton of Russell lodge and High Priest 
Homer KE, Bennett of Menotomy chapter, the 
members met at the VWirst Parish Unitarian 
Chureh at Arlington Centre and marched to the 
Congregational Church, where the grand of- 
ficers from the grand lodge were waiting. Here 
the procession was organized for the parade 
to the new Masonic Temple site. 

On arrival at the temple site, Grand Master 
Ferrell opened the ceremonies with a brief ad- 
» in which he complimented the Arlington 
sons on their spirit in’ quickly rebuilding 
their meeting place, which was destroyed by 
fire last March, 

The new structure is to be two stories high, 
It will be of red brick with sand-stone trim- 
mings, and will have a lodge room of 40 by 6O 
feet. The building will also have a banquet 
room which will accommodate more than 400. 

The grand lodge officers placed in the comer- 
stone a box containing various records of the 
participating lodges. Si Tal United States 
coins and current issues of newspapers were 
inelnded in the contents of the hermetically 
sealed box. 

Grand Master Ferrell called Charles I, Don 
ham, architect of the temple. to the front and 
complimented him on the ply and his work. 
Ife turned over to him, in addition to a huge 
Dlne-print, several small operative Masonie in- 
struments, 

Deputy Grand Master J, TL. Simpson, and 
several other members of the suite in tum 
tested and tried the angles, planes and surface 
of the corner-stone, On the report. thit the 
corner-stone was found “true.” the grand chap- 
Jain read a prayer, which was followed by a 
brief address by the grand master. Then Grand 
Master Ferrell called on PF. 1. Tilton, grand 
marshal, fo proclaim that the eorner-stone had 
been officially Jaid. This was done in’ the 
following manner: 
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“In the name of the Most Worshipful Grand 
Lodge of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
I now proclaim that the corner-stone of the 
structure to be here erected has this day been 
found square, level and plumb, true and trusty, 
and laid, according to the old custom, by the 
grand master of Masons, 

“This proclamation made from the east, west 
and south,” 

Masters and senior and junior wardens from 
in and around Boston attended the exercises. 
Worshipful Master Edward IF, Knight, repre- 
sented Fourth Estate Lodge, known as the 
Newspaper Lodge. 


NICHOLS TO HEAD 
ABERDOUR LODGE, BOSTON 
Maleolm FE. Nichols, collector of internal 
revenue, was the unanimous choice of the mem- 
bers of Aberdour lodge, A. F. and A. M., for 
master at the annual meeting held in Corinthi- 
an hall, Masonic Temple, November 11, sue- 
ceeding W. E. Soule of the Boston Globe. Like 
his predecessor the new master has seen con- 
siderable newspaper experience. Other officers 
elected were: William H. Shuttleworth, sen- 
jor warden; Linwood TH. Young, junior warden; 
Wor. Henry 8, Dunn, treasurer; Wor, William 
M. Macomber, secretary: Wor, James A, Stew- 
art, trustee for three years; Wor, Benjamin 
FE. Wood, associate member, board of Masonic 
relief: Wor, Samuel H. Spring, proxy to the 
grand lodge, 


THE IMPORTANT THING 

Rear Admiral Henry §. Wilson, superinten- 
dent of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in 
submitting his annual report to Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur, gives expression to an ideal 
that may be well considered by every Amer- 
jean citizen, young and old. 

He <2 "As stated in) my reports for 
1922-1 the one single thing of great im- 
portance to the mwiidshipmen is that they shall 
have instilled in’ them, perhaps unconsciously, 
but so thoroughly as to become an integral 
part of their makeup. a recognition of the 
Eternal Worth of Character.” - 

Comment is superfluous, This educational 
axiom shold be posted in every school room 
in Ame ,oand in every home. Our young 
people are taught to be “go-getters” and the 
nen of achievement are held before them as 
examples. They are urged to get on in the 
world, to get position, to get wealth, to get 
power, but after all, life is a total loss unless 
the exhortation of the ancient Philosopher is 
heeded —“with ali your getting. get Wisdom. 
—ayhich is just another way of saying, recog- 
nize the Eternal Worth of Character. 


Freemasonry and brotherhood are synony- 
mous terms. 
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MASONIC CEREMONIAL 


BY FOURTH ESTATE LODGE 

Right Worshipful Gorham W. Walker, dis- 
trict deputy grand master of the Third Ma- 
Sonic District, installed the new ofticers of 
Fourth Hstate Lodge, A. F. and A. M., at a 
Special communication held recently in Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thompson square, Charlestown, He 
Was sted by Worshipful Allen BE. Newton, 
District Deputy Grand Marshal and Rey. 
Ralph M. Harper, chaplain, 

Worshipful Edmund Knight succeeds 
Worshipful J, 8S. Robinson as mmaster, The 
others officers are: 

Senior Warden, Charles C. Beleom; junior 
warden, James W. Phelps; treasurer, Worship- 
ful Arthur E, Smith; secretary, Harry M. 
Fletcher; chaplain, George W. Longle ; as 
ant chaplain, Charles M, Stow; marshal, Har- 
ty K. Pearsons; senior deacon, Edward L. 
Lemon; junior deacon, Fred Milton Allen; sen- 
ior steward, Joseph Doye junioé steward, Paul 
Revere Knight; inside entinel, Charles L. 
Bartlett; organist Arthur H. Hayward; tyler, 
George II, Robbins, 

The ceremony w 


. S an impressive one. The 
installing of tic at its conclusion, congratu- 
lated Fourth E e Lodge, which, by the way, 
is the only one in the United States made up 
of newspapermen. The new master the sec- 
ond one to take the chair, his predecessor h 
ing completed a term of two ye the first 
one while the lodge was under dispensation. 

There were upward of 60 visitors to see the 
new men take office and to congratulate the 
new master, who was presented with a gavel 
by the Transcript sroup who are members of 
Fourth Estate Lodge and also with a beautiful 
easy-chair, the gift of the memb: as a whole. 
Senior Warden Balcom made suitable remarks 
in the presentation of the ¢ vel, 

in presentation of the ch ir, the speech was 
made by Wor, Arthur FE, Smith. A bunch of 
ch nthemums  w. presented to the new 


master. the gift of Miram Lodge of Cambridge, 
Wo Fr, Alfred Patterson making the speech, 


sof flower sade to the installing 
sand the retiring master, Wor, Jar 
S. Robinson, was presented with a past master 
apron by those members raised in Fourth Es- 
tate Lodge during his incumbeney, 

Many masters and Just masters were present. 
A banquet preceded the ceremonies, covers be- 
ing Inid for 200, including itors, Wor, G. IL 
Jessop, pastmaster of the Atheneum Lodge No. 
W9 of London, F was one of the latter 
group. 


Highest Ledge in the World 
Through The Builder” recently, Bro, 
Mitehell, of Michigan, asked concerning 
highest lodge in the world, The highest 
in the world is located in’ Cerro de F 
Pern. at an altitude of 14.208 feet above the 
level of the 1 The members of this Seot- 
fish lodge, named “Roof of the World.” h 
lectings on a summit of the mount 
fect high) on the side of which Cerro 
asco is situated. 
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MASONIC VETERAN REACHES 90 


Congratulations haye been extended to Bro. 
Augustus O. Bourn, former Governor of Rhode 
Island, on the 90th birthday, which occurred 
on ithe first day of last month. Brother 
Bourn received his 14th gold bar to add to 
his 50 year jewel, at the November communi- 
cation, he having been a member of What 
Cheer Lodge since May 1S, 1860. 

Brother Bourn had a close rival in the re 
ord of Brother Omar O, Hine, of Watertown, 
N. Y., who was initiated in Hermon Lodge, N 
500, N. ¥., on April 11, 1860, and was elected 
W. M. of that lodge in 1922, at the age of 
eighty-three. 

Brother Chauncey M. Depew, a member of 
Kane Lodge, No. 454, N. Y., celebrated his 90th 
birthday on April 26th, and on that date deliv- 
ered an address before the Montauk Club on 


the subject, “The Best Is Yet to Come.” Among 
other things, he said: “I have no fears for the 


present or the future. I am not disturbed by 
the religious excitement or controversies which 
are shaking the land. It all leads to discus- 
sion: discuss ds to light; and light leads 
to truth. Publicity is the solvent of many ills. 


The Growth of Christianity 


ly the whole earth 
He left behind Him a mere handful of follo 
ers, Who made up their first Christian cong 
gation, 120 souls all told. Yet at the end of 
the first century, A. D., according to the figures 
given by the historian Turner, there were 500,- 
000 adherents of the Ch an faith, The roll 
of the centuries show the onward march of 
Christianity :— 


Second Century 2,000,000, 
Third 5,000,000 
Fourth 10,000,000 
Fifth 15,000,000 


20,000,000, 
24,000,000 
30,000,000, 
40,000,000, 
50,000,000, 
70,000,000 


Tenth 
Hleventh 
Twelfth 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
‘ifteenth 


teenth 
Seventeenth 
Kighteenth 


And in the twentieth century, according to 
the statistics of a Enropean bureau of acknowl 
edged authority, the total estimated miumber of 
Christians in’ the world 0,000, There 
was but one halting place in the whole record 

that of the thirteenth century awvhich was 
due to persecutions in the decades immediate- 
ly preceding, 


T view education as the most important sub- 
ject that we as a people can be engaged in. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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CHARLESTOWN LODGE 
INSTALLS ITS OFFICERS 


W. H. Sanger New Master of Masonic Body 


William HI. Sanger of Cambridge, clerk of 
the Senate, was elected and installed as master 
of Faith Lodge of Charlestown, A.F. M., in 


sonic ILlatl, Thompson square, 
December Sth. ‘Vhe instauimg offic 
Right Worshipful Claude L. Alien, past distric 
deputy grand master of the grand lodge of Mas- 
sachusetis, assisied by tine Worshipfut n- 
ford Crandon, presiding district deputy 
Master of tae enth Mitsonic district as 
qmarshal. 

Lhe other officers installed are: Grover C. 
Jloyi. president of the C: nopy Club, senior 
warden; Arthur W. Wignt. junior war en; 
ig mend Collins, semor deacon: George 
Neison,  jumor  deateon; Ernest 4. 
restewird ; Harotd “ Braber, jun- 
fealph A. 1. Tilt, aside sentinel; 
iford 1D. Brown, t surer; 
eis G. Hanson, secreta 
iate chaplam; Wor- 
George IL, 


shipful James A, Wooc n 
Robbins. ty Right) Worshipful William G, 
Bowler, 1 to the und lodge; Worshipful 
Guilford DD. Brown ul Pr; s Tlanson, 
trustees Masonic apartments : 
Worshipful Guilford D. Brown, 
trustees ch 
Small. assoc 
relief. 

The retiri Master wie 
Inastet’s jewel and also or 
sociate officers 


va. ft 
ity fund; Worshipful Ralph ©C 
te member board of | Masonic 


presented a 
‘eived: from his 


OF MASONS GATHER 

Aberdour Lodge A. & A. M.. followed their 
custom of putting on unique amoat the 
Masonie Temple this city. on The: y. De- 
cember ninth by presenting to about 200 mem- 
bers of the fraternity CC. 0, FB. TIartung of 
Hiram Lodge No, 1 of New Tlaven, Connec- 
tieut, the second oldest lodge in. this country ¢ 
his son, Worshipful I ry WW. Hartung, Past 
Master of Aberdour: and hi ldson, Robert 
R. Martung. The latter wi en his third 
degree by Right Wor. Walter CC. Wardwell, 
Past Distriet Deputy Grand Master of the see- 
ond Masonic District. 

At the dinner and during the ceremonies 
Worshipful Master William, Sonle presided 
and very iciously introduced the speakers, 
Lee M. Friedman of Aberdonr gave a talk on 
his recent: European trip. maki interesting 
references to the procedure in English courts. 
while Rt. Wor, Arthur FE. Fisk. D. D. G. Al. of 
the Second District and Rt. Wor Gorham V 
Iker, D. 1. G. M. of the Third Masonic Dis- 
trict) made ng addresses, 

Another interesting feature w the delivery 
of the charge to the candidates hy the Rov, 
Henry Wallam Sannderson, one of the chap- 
lains of Aberdonr Lodge. recently honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity ly Hamline 
University of St. Panl, Minn. for his notable 
literary sneeesses, 
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WHEN COOLIDGE “PUTS OUT THE CAT” 
By William FE. Soule 


(From the December issue of the Dorchester 
Chapter Keystone) 


In the early part of last month the nation 
elected Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts and 
Vermont to the Presidential chair, Franklin 
Collier, a Boston cartoonist and a member of 
the Masonic ternity, depicted our chief ex- 
ccutive as receiving urbanely the news of his 
election; then “putting out the cat” and going 
to bed, 

We old-time New Englanders caught the 
meaning of the rtoonist, for many of us, in 
our earlier days at least, have performed this 
act with the home feline. Of course there is 

rave doubt that “Cal” did any such thing in 
Yashington on election night, Yet he is just 
the type of an individual who even today would 
do so if back on the old farm. 

Here indeed is food for thought. A chief ex- 
ecutive, with the right to ostentation, knowing 
that the people had elected him by the greatest 
plurality ever known in a Presidential contest, 
adheres to his Puritanical ide and customs, 
Who are we that we nnot take a leaf from 
the book of our leader’ 

T understand President “Cal” is not yet a 
Mason but he deserves the honor if ever he 

sit. Tis simple faith in God; his love of 


mon sense and his unswerving loyalty to his 
countrymen make him the present upstanding 
and the outstanding figure in our national life. 

We who sometimes lose sight of the finer 
things of life should adopt the Coolidge stand- 


Christmas season 
“put out the cat.” 


SUCCESS 

nl man is one who has tried, not 
eried: who has worked, not dodged: who has 
shouldered responsibility: not evaded it: who 
has gotten under the burden. not merely stood 
off. looking on, giving advice and philosophi 
ing on the situation. The result of a man’s 
work is not the measure of success. To go down 
with the ship in storm and tempest is better 
than to paddle away to Paradise in an Ortho- 
dox canoe, To have worked is to have sue- 
coeded—awe leave the results to time. Life is 
too short to gather the Tarvest—we ean only 
sow. 


The history of Freemasonry in Pern js co- 
incident with the history of the republic. For 
a time there was considerable opposition to the 
fraternity from the ecclesiastical authorities 
bnt in recent years this opposition has dimin- 
ished, Freemasonry is identified with every civie 
movement that is endeavonring to bring about 
better social and political conditions. The 
Craft strongly supports popular edneation and 
is promoting the establishment of public schools 
in every community in the republic. 
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BOSTON ASSEMBLY NO. 1, 
ORDER OF THE RAINBOW FOR GIRLS 

On November 21, Boston Assembly No. 1, 
Order of the Rainbow for Girls, exemplified 
their initiatory Degree upon a class of $5 girl 
at the Eastern Star Associates Temple on 
ginia Street, Uphams Corner, Dorchester, Mass. 


This v the first ceremonial to which master 
Masons and members of the Eastern Star had 


been invited. 

The choir under the personal direction of 
Professor Warren Adams rendered appropriate 
selections after each lecture. After the work 
appropriate remarks were made by Mrs. Nor- 
ris, deputy for New Hampshire, Frede 


neth Dunlop, G A] 
ter, O. E. S.; Mrs, Otis, of Concord, N. IL, and 
Guy A. Ham. 
Numerous gifts were presented to the As- 
sembly among which was large white altar 
Bible from Boston Chapter No, 1, Order of De 


Molay for boys: a white ballot box inscribed 
in gold from Virginia Chapter O. EB. $.: a pot 


of gold and flower ba ts from Ben Wyman: 
silver mounted gavels from Mrs. Flag: hand 
worked contribution baskets from Mrs. Emily 
Eldridge: ebony batons from Mrs. Ritchie and 
many other gifts, including a large number of 
ehecks and cash which is to go toward the 
Regalia Fund. 

A touching gift presented was given by Major 
Fowler, whose daughter had been initiated 
into Rainbow ut the Masonic Club. Major 
Fowler explained that he had witnessed Ma- 
sonie work in almost every country in the 
world, but never was he so much impre: das 
he was with Rainbow. He felt that he wanted 
to do something to help, and presented the one 
article he  reverenced most a small 
bible. 

The story connected with the bible was that 
when Major Fowler and his troops were em- 
barking for the world war—a Masonic father 
eame to him and introduced his boy and asked 
Major Fowler to look after him. The boy was 
in Major Fowler's company for over two years 
in France—practically under fire most of the 
time being finally killed in Bellean Woods. 

Major Fowler toek possession of the boy's 
effects and on his arrival home he used every 
means at his command, through the war de- 
partment and = othery to locate the boy's 
parents but was unsuccessful and therefore the 
M yr thought the most fitting place for the 
precious Bible he took from this boy's dead 
body was in the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 


joston Assembly No. 1 is now regntarl 
stituted and will hold its meetings at the Fas 
ro Star Associates Temple the first and third 
day in month to which meetings all 
Masons and Eastern Star members are invited. 


Tnvitations have heen received and aceppted 
by Boston Assembly to exemplify. their work 
hefore several Masonie bodies and Eastern Star 
Chapters 

Another class of enndidates will be initiated 


on December 18 and after a business meeting 
on January a dance has been arranged for 
the benefit of the Regalia Fund. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR EDUCATIONAL FUND 
The Grand E mpment of Knights Tem- 
plar, U.S. Triennial Session held in 
New Orleans, established a revolving Educa- 
tional Loan Fund which is available for the 
assistance of worthy and needy students in 
completing their college courses. The fund is 
created by an assessment of one dollar per an- 
num on each Knight Templar in the United 
States. The total amount of this fund on Oc- 
tober 1, 1924, was approximately $300,000, 
The loans are made through the sev 
Grand Commanderies, under the immed 
jurisdiction of the Grand Commander. 


ral 


A FEW TRIBUTES TO MOTHERS 


If I had all the Mothers I ever saw to choose 
from I would have chosen you, my Mother.— 
Carlyle. 


In after life you may have friends, but never 
will you again have the inexpressible love and 
gentlene: vished upon you which a Mother 
bestows.—Macaulay. 


My Mother was an angel on earth. She has 
been a spirit from above watching over me for 
good. Without her the world feels so like a 
solitude.—John Quincy Adams. 


It is to my Mother that I owe everything. 
If I did not perish long ago in sin and misery, 
it is because of the long and faithful years 
in which she pleaded for me, What comparison 
is there between the honor I paid her and her 
slavery for me?—St. Augustine. 

You have heen the best Mother—I believe the 
best woman, in the world. I thank you for your 
indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness for all I 
have done ill, and for all I omitted to do well. 
—Dr. Johnson. 


What would I not give to call my dear 
Mother back to earth for a single day, to ask 
her pardon on my knees for all those acts by 
which I grieved her gentle spirit. 

All Tam, all that T hope to be, I owe to my 
angel Mother--Blessings on her memory! I 
remember my Mother’s prayers. They have 
always followed me, They have clung to me 
all my life—Abraham T.incoln. 

In memory my Mother stands apart from 
all others, wiser, purer, doing more and liv- 
ing better, than any other woman.—Alice Cary. 


New York Masons Plan New Clubhouse 


Masons of New York City are planning a new 
clubhouse at 180-126 West 49th Street, The 
building will be a twenty-four story structure. 
making if the highes rueture of its kind in 
the world. and will cost about 100.000, 
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HOW THE WOMEN HELP 

In all the Shriners’ hospitals for crippled 
children the assistance of the woman's auxiliary 
has been notable. In every city where a hos- 
pital has been established the women, most 
of them wives of Shriners, have taken a deep 
interest in the children and devote a great 
deal of time to lovking after their comfort and 
amusement. 

But even outside the hospital cities, the 
women us well as the nobles are helping in 
this work. For instance, the woman’s auxiliary 
of Duluth, Minn., has taken on itself a share 
of the work of the Twin Cities hospital in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. One of its specialties is 
dresses and bloomers for the little girls, and 
if any child expresses a desire for a blue dress, 
or a pink one, with a flower embroidered on 
it, that little girl gets just what she wants 
immediately. 

The woman's auxiliary of Minneapolis-St. 
Paul was organized in January, 1923. In the 
beginning the idea was for the women to sew, 
look after the surgical supplies, and furnish 
entertainment for the children; but they have 
gone much further than that. They have fur- 
nished a school and are paying the salary of 
the teacher, under the direction of the Min- 
neapolis school board, which furnishes the text 
books, and thus the children are able to keep 
up with their studies and enter the school at 
their homes upon their return without loss of 
grade. 

Through the earnest efforts of Mrs. John H. 
Moss, of Milwaukee, the Shrine clubs in various 
Wisconsin cities are organizing women’s auxil- 
jaries which will do a great deal of work for 
the children in the Twin Cities hospital. 

The women in all the hospital cities are 
responsible for many gifts to the children, and 
there is no lack of phonographs, a plentiful 
supply of records, and toys of every kind. 


GRAND LODGE OFFICERS 
AT CORNERSTONE LAYING 

Officers from the grand lodge of Masons in 
Massachusetts were present at the ing of the 
cornerstone of the Evangelical Congregational 
Church, in Needham, December 7th. The dele- 
gation was headed by Most Worshipful Grand 
Master Dudley H. Ferrell. 

The exercises included addresses by the Rey. 
Harry R. Kimball, the Rev. Stanley F, Fisher 
of Wellesley, and Grand Master Ferrell, A 
special hymn, written for the laying of the 
cornerstone of the original church in 1885, by 
Johanna TE. Mills. was repeated. 


Scottish Rite Leader in Panama Cabinet 
Tlustrionus Brother Tloratio Alfaro, 38°, the 
Lientenant Grand Commander and present 
acting Grand Commander of {he Supreme 
Conneil of Panama, and the Representative of 
the Supreme Council of the Southern Jnrisdic- 
tion near that of the Supreme Council of Pana- 
ma. has been appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Cabinet of the new President of 
Panama, don Rodolfo Chiari 
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LETTING GEORGE DO IT 

Some mouths comment was made in these 
columns upon th unfortunate disposition of 
many members of the order to shift responsi- 
bilities to the shoulders of others—‘to pass the 
buck.” There is another expressive slang phrase 
which embodies 2 variant aspect of the same 
general mental attitude—Let George do it.” 

Just how the expression was originally 
evolved is not known; but its meaning is clear. 
There is generally some willing worker in every 
group who is ready to assume more than his 
rightful share of any given task. He has been 
nicknamed “George ;” and his generous 
shoulders are usually overloaded by his shirk- 
ing associates. 

There is a “George” in nearly every subordi- 
nate lodge. He does not always get the credit 
that is due him for the services he so willingly 
renders. His readiness to serve is too often 
taken for granted and as a matter of course; 
and this attitude frequently results in real im- 
position upon him. 

This, however, is not the most unfortunate 
aspect of such a situation. “George” may ex- 
perience a real satisfaction in his own con- 
science of his loyalty and fidelity. But the 
constant withdrawal of others from a personal 
participation in the conduct of the activities of 
the lodge inevitably leads to their lessened in- 
terest in those activities: and this, in turn, 
tends to defeat the very purpose in view. 

One’s enthusiasm in any undertaking is 
largely proportioned to his active participation 
in it: and the result of any lodge activity be- 
comes relatively more yaluable according to 
the number of members personally engaged in 
promoting its success. Enthusiasm begets en 
thusiasm and no lodge can function to its high 
est degree of effectiveness unless its members 
generally are imbued with that spirit. 

“George” is a very valuable and dependable 
member of the lodge. But it would be better 
for the lodge and for all concerned if Tom and 
Jim and Joe should more frequently share with 
him the performance of those fraternal duties 
in which they have an equal share of the 
responsibility. 


Eminent Cuban Masons Visit Florida Lodges 


The three Masonie Lodges of Miami, Fla., 
united in the conferring of the Master Mason’s 
degree, at which time 150 prominent Masons 
from Cuba were the guests of the local Ma- 
sonie bodies. The visiting Masons had been in 
attendance at the San Carlos exposition at Key 
West. 

The degrees of the De Molay Chapter were 
eonferred the following evening. on which oc- 
ension the new $25.000 organ in the Seottish 
Rite Temple was used for the first time. A 
banquet followed the conferring of the degrecs. 


The Masonic orders of Oshkosh, Wis., are 
erecting a new Masonic temple. The new build- 
ing is to be a five-story structure of gray 
brick with terra cotta and Bedford stone trim- 
mings. Tt will cost approximately 5.000, 
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THE GLASS PARTITION 


You have doubtless heard of the naturalist 
who once divided an aquarium with a clear 
glass partition. 

He put a lusty bass in one section and min- 
nows in the other. 

The bass struck every time a minnow ap- 
proached the gla partition. 

After three days of fruitless lunging, which 
netted him only bruises, he ceased his efforts 
and subsisted on the food that was dropped in. 

Then the naturalist removed the glass parti- 
tion. 

The minnows swam all around the bass; but 
he did not strike at a single one—he was con- 
vinced they either did not exist, or were pos- 
sibly only illusions, or an explanation of the 
situation was not px ble for the bass to under- 
stand and consequently thir could not actu- 
ally exist in his consciousness as they once 
seemed to. 

There is a moral here if we heed it 
another shot at the glass partition. 

Maybe it is not there any more. 

Ignorance and prejudice are the glass parti- 
tions that prevent most people from obtaining 
a real under nding of “Truth.” Because you 
bumped up against such a partition and iled 
in your efforts to secure demonstrations in 
lines of work you are not familiar with, remem- 
ber that your ignorance and prejudice, both 
conscious and unconscious, it may be, can be 
sufficiently eliminated to let you know and 
understand “Truth” when you actually see and 
meet it--if you will but continue honestly to 
seek it. 


take 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SAID: 

“The plainest print can not be read through 
a gold eagle.” 

“Wanting to work is so rare an event that 
it should be encouraged.” 

“Men are not flattered by being shown that 
there has been a difference of purpose between 
the Almighty and them.” 

“The better part of one’s life consists of his 
friendships,” 

“To want in all cases to do right and most 
partiemlarly so in all cases with women.” 

“Phere is uo grievance that is a fit object 
of redress by mob law, 

“The severest justice may not always be the 
best policy.” 


fo in your own judgement you can not be 
am honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without 
being a lawyer," 

“T have said nothing but what To am willing 
to live by and. if it be the pleasure of Almighty 
God, to die hy.” 


Masonic lodges in New Thumpshire will not 
admit a visitor from another jurisdiction, no 
matter how perfect an examination he may 
P unless he is in possession of a diploma 
certifying him to he oa regular Mason,  Re- 
ecipts for dues are net regarded by that june 
risdiefion as satisfietory documentary evi 
dence 
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Impossible to Walk Exactly Straight 


ts recently made at the psychological 
laboratory at Johns Hopkins university in Bal- 
timore are suid to have established the faet 
that no man is able to walk exactly straight. 
Thirteen perfectly sober subjects were blind- 
folded and told to walk in a straight line across 
the campus. A surveyor'’s transit was used 
to watch their progre Not one came any- 
where near preserving direct course. 

What is true of physical locomotion alsu 
governs in man’s moral walk. An absolutely 
straight course is impossible for mortals. The 
Sible tells us that imperfect man is “prone 
to sin as the sparks fly upward.’ There is 
something in our physical and moral make-up 
that prevents our selecting any definite obj 
at a distance and pursuing the most direct 
course toward it. We may finally gain our 
objective, but it will be after devious windings 
and more or less wide divergence from a 
ight course. 

There may be a beneficent object in our pos- 
session of such decided limitations, aberrations 
or tendencies to crooked ways, making it neces- 
sary for us to exercise constant vigilance if we 
are to travel a course that is appr imately 
straight. Objects gained without effort are 
lightly esteemed. In the Johns Hopkins tests 
the subjects were blindfolded. In our moral 
course we have the advantage of open eyes 
and all the light we are inclined to take ad- 
vantage of, therefore we should find it easier 
to walk ast ght course. But ambition, greed, 
love of pleasure and other distractions all the 
time beset us. Constant watchfulness and an 
indomitable purpose are necessary if we are 
to gain the desired g As the mariner places 
his trust in the magnetic needle of his compass, 
—so Masons must pl: solute dependence 
upon that great light in Masonry, the Holy 
sible. 
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Twenty-two Story Masonic Temple Begun 


Elmer Beach, Past Grand Master of the Ma- 
sonic Grand Lodge of Tino Hnounees tht 
work has begun on the new twenty-two story 
Vnited Masonic Temple at Chicago. The 
Temple will occupy 140 feet of Randolph Street 
frontage. with a deyith of 1ST feet. The build- 
ing will include a theater with a seating eapaci- 
ty of 3.500, as well as lodge rooms, offices. ete. 

The building will cost in excess of $8,000,000 
and will be ready for ocenpaney about Jannary 
1. 1926. 


“Rituals have no effie prayers are vain 
repetitions, and incantations have no saving 
power, But to abandon eovetousness and lust. 
to become free from evil passions, and to give 
up all hatred and ill will, that is the right 
sacrifiee and the trne worship.’ —Buddha, 


The Grand Lodge of Treland now has 700 
iodges in that country under its jurisdiction : 
25 having been constituted during the past 
vear, 


NEW ENGLAND 
ALL SORTS 


A Misunderstanding 


Salesman—Dese is a fine soot; all wool but 
@’ buttins. D'ya want belt in d’back? . 
Customer—: do you want a kick in d 


pants? 


Poetry of Life 
Alice—"I adore Keats!” 
Ikey—"Oy, it's a relief to meet a Lady vot 
still likes children 


The Female of the Species 
A merchant, unable to sleep, tossed fretfully 
on his bed and muttered unitelligible words. 
The wife of his bosom svuught the cause of his 
$ In answer to her inquiries he 


You should expect me to sleep when my 
note to Cohen in the bank comes due tomorrow 
for $5,000 and there’s only $2,000 in the bank 
to meet it.” 

“It isy’ said the faithful wife. “Then I tell 
you what I should do, Ikey. You should get 
up and go oyer to Cohen's house and tell him 
and then come back and go to sleep. Let 
Cohen stay awak 


Worthy of Him 

-at—That was a fuine sintiment Casey got 
off at the banquet last night. 

Mike—What was it? 

He said that the sweetest mimories in loife 
are the ricollictions of things forgotten. 


Irate Ikey: Vot's dis Cohen! Dot check you 
gave me yesterday came back from the bank 
marked, “No funds.’ 

Cohen: Dot's a hell of a bank ain't it. 
Salesmanship 

New Assistant—Gentleman asks if this flan- 
nel shirt will shrink. 

Proprictor—"Does it fit him” 

“No, it’s too large.” 

“Yes, of course, it shrinks.” 


Maybe a Prime Egg 
Short-sighted lady (in grocery )— 
head cheese over there’ 
sinan—"No, miavam, that’s one of his 
nts.” 


s that the 


More Pleasant Than Effective 

“Let me kiss away your tears, sweetheart,” 
he whispered passionately. 

She fell into his arms, and he was busy for 
a moment, but the tenrs flowed on. 

“Can nothing stop them?’ he hegged. 

“Nothing.” she replied. “It's hay fever—but 
go on with the treatment.” 
Slightly Mixed 

“What yo got in that little black bag?” 

“Them’s my instruments. Im a veterinary.” 

“Quit yo’ kiddin’. man! Yo" ain't never been 
in no wah.” 
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CRAFTSMAN 


Which Limb? 

Uncle Sol threw aside the letter he was read- 
ing and uttered an exclamation of impatience. 

“Doggone !" he cried. “Why can’t people be 
more explicit?” 

“What's the matter, pay’ asked Aunt Sue. 
letter from home,” Uncle Sol answered, 
‘says father fell out of the apple tree and 
broke a limb.” 


Oft’ Expectation Fails 
Sweet Young Thing (driving thru’ suburb)— 
“Would you like to see where I was vaeri- 
nated?” 
He (with enthusiasm)—*Sure.” 
8. ¥. T. (pointing toward house which they 
had just passed)—"Well, right in there.” 


EVERYTHING aFreemason 
should know is published 
by The Masonic History 
Company, 225 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. The four books, 
History, Encyclopaedia, 


Symbolism, Jurisprus 
dence, are a complete di- 
gest ofall Masonic libra- 
ries. Only the combined 
lifelong study of diligent 
scholarsinresearchandthe 
possession of a host of vol- 
umes in various languages 
could give what these au- 
thorized textbooks contain 


“THE MASONIC HISTORY COMPANY OF 
CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, 184 
REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD RELIABLE AND 
DEPENDABLE MASONIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, HANDLING ONLY THE STAND= 
ARD AND LEGITIMATE MASONIC LINES 
OF LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K. WIL- 
BON, GRAND SECRETARY, M. W. GRAND 
LODGE OF A. F. & A. M. OF KANSAS. 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTSMAN 


Here’s How We Feel About You 
If I knew you and you knew me, 
“YTis seldom we would disagree; 
But, never having yet clasped hands, 
Both fail to understand 
That each intends to do what's right, 
And treat each other “honor bright.” 
» How little to complain there'd be. 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


“Gif me two pounds of that salmon,” 
“That isn’t salmon, That’s ham.” 
“Who asked you vat it vas?” 


Alacrity 

“Can you spell ‘avoid.’ Jackey?” 

“Sure, teacher. Vot is der void 

Who's Party? 

“You can’t see Mr. White. said the sharp- 

an to the political canvasser. 

t to find out what party he be- 
longs to,” said the cany PT, 

“T ean tell you that.” said the woman; “take 

a good look at me. I’m the party he belongs 

to.” 


Deep Stuff 
Who was that man you were talking to? 
Our family druggist. 
What did he say? 
No! 


Pickwick Cafe 
A Real Bohemian Cafe 


Just Opened at 
12 BEACH STREET BOSTON 
(Formerly DREYFUS) 
We would appreciate a visit from 
you and will endeavor to make you 
feel at home. 
CARL BLAKA JOHN C, ROTH 


(ormerly _(Hormerly 
Cafe de la Bourse) 


EUGENE SELG 


The House M A Cc 0 Y 


of 
For Things Masonic 
Complete catalogs of 
LODGE ROOM IPPLIES 
EMBLEMATIC JEWELRY 
APRON REGALIA, Ete. 
Write for our new 
Descriptive Book List 
and Seuvenir Key Ring 
FREE on Request 
M A ¢ 0 Y 15-47-49 John St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Publishing & Masonie Supply Company 
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Your Travel Plans 


Let us facilitate your arrange- 
ments, procure your passport 
and visas, and assist you 
in other ways 


The 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of BOSTON 


Downtown: 67 MILK STI 


Uptown: 426 BOYLSTON wis 
North End: 260 HANOVER STRI 


115 SUMMER STREET 


UPHAMS CORNER ROSLINDALE 
FIELDS CORNER BRIGITON 
HYDE PARI ALLSTON 


Who’s Who In America | 


Edited by ALBERT NELSON MARQUIS 
for 1924-1925 (Vol. 13) 
The Standard Biographical Ref- 
erence Book of the United States 


This new volume contains brief up-to-date 
biographical sketches of of the most 
notable LIVING Aime ns d 
MEN—in all parts of the world 

It includes, ¢ [ 
of all L x IN 


rine m of gene ‘i 
» Nalling just the things every intelli- 
son wants to know about those who 
ure most conspicuous in every reputable walk 
of life. 
J 


etch in the previous edition has 
ld removitls have been noted, 


have te en 
have been 
sd in no previous edition. 
t address of exch person is given 
index, by state and postoflice, 
to find the names for any par 
ne or locality. 
‘ of Book: 6 inches wide, 7%, inches 
high, Sly inches thick; weighs over 
11) pounds 
Full cloth, ov 500 pages. Pr 
States, $7.75; in foreig 


he United 
» $8.50 


A. N. MARQUIS & CO. 


Publishers 
440-442 8S. Dearborn St... CHICAGO, ILL, 


io) 
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A Christmas Gift 
To Please a Mason 


When thinking of an appropriate gift for a Masonic 
friend—why not send him something he will be 
grateful to you for throughout the year? We offer 


5 A The Master Mason \5 
New England Craftsman 


for one year for $4:00—foreign 
subscriptions 50 cents additional. 


ES 


These two publications are generally recognized as leaders 
in their field. 

“The Master Mason,” published by the Masonic Service 
Association of the United States, contains each month articles 
of merit from the pen of some of the world’s most famous 
Masons. It is a real treat to get its interesting features twelve 
times a year. 

“The Craftsman” has been published from Masonic Temple, 
Boston, for nearly twenty years, and contains a digest of all 
worth-while Masonic doings throughout the world. 

The two magazines combined will keep the reader posted 
on all that pertains to the Craft and will make a splendid gift. 
Isn’t it worth a little more than a cent a day to make such a 
gift? Send cheque with order, writing plainly, to 
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MASONIC TEMPLE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Advertising Section ef New England Craftsman 


WE RECEIVE THE LATEST 


in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 
the season 


Mme. Pauline 
Ladies Batter , 


215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 52734 Beach 


The “Little Masonic Library” 


Twenty handy volumes, 444 x 614 inches 
(just fit the pocket), containing the Ro- 
mance, the History, the Symbolism, the 
Jurisprudence, the Landmarks, the Ethies, 
the Beanty, the Poetry. the Practice of 
Freemasonry. Packed small the Maso 


otherw to be obtained only fron 
library, yet retailing for twenty-five cents 
a volume, 


The Remarkable Price $5.00 NET 


at which these 20 Books 


are sold, is made possible by the co-opera- 
tive effort of the Masonie Service Ass 
ciation of the United St 


Note that the price is N Books will 
heosent ear re charges collect, Twenty 
beautifidl book bonnd in bine cloth, 
stamped in gold. new type, good) paper, 
packed in cartons. These volumes are sold 
only in sets. Cash or cheek must accom 


pany order, 
DEPARTMENT 32 
The Masonic Service Association 
of the United States 


815 15TH ST. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Write to 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 


KALAMAZOO 
MICH. 


For Latest Catalogs 
for 
MASONIC LODGE 
R. A. CHAPTER 
K. T. COMMANDERY 
DeMOLAY 
SCOTTISH RITE 
LODGE ROOM FURNITURE 


Go to Masonic Headquarters for 
correct regulations and real 
values. 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


H. J. SEILER CO. 


Caterers 
+ 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years or Service 


Le 
Se ————— 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New England Craftsman maintain its Classified Department for the purpose 
of familiarizing readers with _a list of reliable firms and organizations. Each advertiser in this depart- 
ment is recommended to the Craft as reliable and trustworthy and worthy of patronage.—Ed. 


QUARTETS 
WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—2h Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234. 1y-Inx23 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


MASTERS OF LODG 
for Third Degree Work that is unusual 
engage ‘cellist. Wighest references. — Ple: 
dress New England Craftsman. Jan. 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


38 who are looking for music 
“aun 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostem, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 


HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich. Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fes, 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863. Orders filled promptly by mail. 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


UNDERTAKERS 


A. L. EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston. Est. 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 8100—8101. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
genic Novelties. Send for circular. 


CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 
vice. 


WATERMAN. J. S. & SONS—City and eut-of-tewa 
service. Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass, Tel 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R. & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Har 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years, Phome 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


THE 
| STORE 
OF SERVICE 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7 PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Little Bullding Branch. 9 Mezzanine Arcade 


Collars, Jewels, Jewelry 


K. T. Uniforms 
Chapter, Council. 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
Regalia Repaired 
No. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
unlined, wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality 
No. 7 White Lambskin Apr 
ity . 


j. THE BOSTON. REGALIA Co. 


387 Washington St., opp. Franklin St, | BOSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 SIlk U.S. Flag 434 = 5% feet, Pole 
50 cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


77 Blue Lodge Aprons 
| 


PaInE FuRNITURE COMPANY 


Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of lasting quality. Interior Decorators 


APLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
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> PETTIBONE 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR UNIFORMS 
COSTUMES 
REGALIA 


ALL 
SUPPLIES 
For Every 
MASONIC 
Requirement 


Separate 
Catalogs 


ASK FOR YOURS 
TODAY! 


PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


“Masonic Outfitters for 52 years” 


Goodenough & Russell 


I 


HEAVY 


BEEF 


FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


455 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


New England Craftsman 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 
o> Henry «. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 
CASH Silver and Platinum 


Broken Jewelry, Silverware 


PAID, : and Stones 


Expert Jeweiry Kepairing 


Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 
intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 


Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT BURLEN 2 A.H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies 


tenting and Sore D) 
LIGHTING 


Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. —— VY 


Near North Station 
145-147 Portland Boston,(14) Hay. 4100-4101 


| SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks g 
29 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Buikfing, BOSTON 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mgr. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 
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YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 


MACOY’S etrt: 

GIFTS Th Cs TATIONERY 

Catalogs of Books, Jewelry, Holiday e€ S HOP 

Novelties, ete., Free upon request. 
SPECIAL 8 MILK STREET 
Handy Pass Case The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
a : Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 
We know How 


7 Windows = 
9 Windows .... 3.00 


Masonic Emblem in ‘Gold Hill - Smith The§ TATIONERY 
Name in Gold Leaf 
35e, extra & Co. 8 Milk St. Boston 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. 
45-49 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 


PSTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


A]l arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto siearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET. eear Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Established 1848 Pp 
‘Telephones: B. B. 8100-8101 


Open Day and Night 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Furnishing Undertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 
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Tower’s 
Camphorated Glycerine Lotion = 


For Chapped Hands, Face, Rough Skin 
Free from Greasy Substances—Dries = 
Quickly—Excellent for Shaving 


Once Used it becomes a Household = 
Necessity = = 

Prepined exclusively by City and Out-of-Town Service 
J. G. GODDING & CO. = 


[= 
Pharmacists En ] jaan lire} 
278 DARTMOUTH STREET 1 
Cor. Newbury St. BOSTON i 


Appeals to the best el t 
Craftsman. Arveats se bes clemen 


in the community. 
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Only Packard Can 
Build a Packard 


fj 


BRILLIANT BEAUTY 
DISTINCTIVE SMARTNESS 
EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMANCE 
ECONOMY OF OPERATION 

LUXURIOUS COMFORT 
LOW UPKEEP COST 
YEARS AND YEARS OF SERVICE 
PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP 
SOUND INVESTMENT 
STANDARDIZED NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
HIGH RE-SALE VALUE 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


1@) 


Packard Motor Car Company 
of Boston 


ALVAN T. FULLER 
1089 Commonwealth Avenue Brighton 0800 


Seeeeeeeeeeoe 
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